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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


In his able book, Church and State, Professor 
RELTON has a very interesting chapter on ‘A 
Philosophy of Sacramentalism.’ He begins by 
pointing out that the same problem confronts 
philosophy, theology, psychology, christology, and 
eucharistic doctrine—the relation of the divine 
element to the human, or the spiritual element to 
the material. The same errors and the same ex- 
tremes occur in all of them, and the same difficulty 
in finding a balanced truth. Further, the four 
christological errors (Arianism, Apollinarianism, 
Nestorianism, and Monophysitism) are reproduced 
in sacramental theories. What we have to do is to 
find a sacramental theory corresponding to the true, 
catholic, chalcedonian definition of the Person of 
Christ. Is this to be found along the following lines ? 


First, that Christ is present in, through, and by 
means of the Sacrament is a fact of spiritual 
experience, ultimately independent of any par- 
ticular explanation of the manner of that Presence. 
Secondly, there have been four main theories of 
the mode of the Presence; none of them satis- 
factory ;- all of them containing a partial truth; 
each of them right in what it affirms, wrong in what, 
by implication, it denies. Transubstantiation muti- 
lates the sign. Zwinglianism denies the objective 
presence of the Thing signified. Virtualism separ- 
ates the sign and the Thing signified, failing to 
secure a true union between them. Consubstantia- 
_ tion confounds the two, so that neither retains its 
full reality. 
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The Anglican doctrine of the Real Presence is an 
attempt to avoid all these four errors. A good 
analogy is that of ourselves as persons, possessing 
body and soul. We are ourselves sacraments. We 
have an outward and visible sign, the body, of an 
inward and spiritual reality, the soul, or mind, or 
spirit. Body and soul are indissolubly united, and 
in that union the difference between the two is 
preserved. We know that we are im our bodies. 
We know that Christ is present iz the Sacrament. 
But we do not mean locally present at a place in 
space at a moment in time. The presence of the 
mind in the body is not a materialistic and local 
but a spiritual presence. 


We know the body as extension in time, we 
know the mind as boundless. The mind cannot be 
conceived of as spatially located in any particular 
part of the body, and yet in some sense where the 
body is, there am I. So in the Sacrament Christ 
is not locally present. His presence is spiritual, 
and yet where the Sacrament is, there in some sense 
is He. He could not be defined as ‘ present’ in 
this sense by any chemical or scientific tests, ary 
more than our presence in our bodies could be 
revealed by a microscopic examination of the bra n 
or a chemical analysis of the various parts of our 
bodies. Yet He is present in the same sense of 
“ presence ’ in the Sacrament as we are in our bodies. 


Could we then agree in eucharistic doctrine on 
the basis of the following Formula of Concord: 
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There is a real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
which, though it eludes definition and baffles 
analysis, is not material? Let us take, in illustra- 
tion of this, two incidents from the Gospels which 
help to illuminate the kind of attitude it is possible 
to adopt towards this difficult problem of the nature 
of the Real Presence of Christ. -The first is the 
Emmaus story. Here is Canon Streeter’s comment 
on it. 


‘We must try to get back into our ritual and, 
therefore, first of all into our thoughts, the atmo- 
sphere of the Emmaus story—the first Eucharist, 
be it noted, after our Lord had risen from the dead. 
Here, surely, we have a glimpse of what a Com- 
munion service should be. They talk together of 
the things that had happened ; their thoughts are 
full of Jesus of Nazareth, His might in word and 
deed, how He was crucified, and how it had been 
told them that He was now alive. So natural, so 
human, is their intercourse with one another and 
the unseen stranger—then suddenly, at the simple 
friendly meal, their eyes are opened, and they know 
that what they have been doing is to hold converse 
with their Lord.’ 

Note these points in this story. (1) Remem- 
brance, commemoration of the wonderful Person 
and His work, followed by (2) a sudden full realiza- 
tion of a Presence which none the less had been there 
all the time. (3) That consciousness of the reality 
of the Presence synchronizes with a particular act 
at a particular moment of time. He made Himself 
known to them in the Breaking of the Bread. And 
finally (4) He vanished from their sight. For (5) 
work remains for them to do as the result of the 
experience. They must forthwith go and tell the 
good news to others. (6) The Presence is vouch- 
safed in this context, i.e. it is an experience inti- 
mately bound up with commemoration of Himself 
and His Passion. Moreover, (7) He Himself is the 
Unseen Celebrant, and it is His act which brings 
about, or is instrumental in effecting, so blessed a 
realization in them of His Presence. 


The second episode is the appearance to the 
assembled company in the Upper Room. Here we 


have again the marks of time and place intimately 
associated with the appearance of the Risen Lord, 
or the realization in the experience of His followers 
of the Real Presence of the Risen Lord. There is 
a moment or interval of time when in some sense 
He is not im the room followed by another moment 
when He is. The doors are shut. There is a 
passage through matter without any visible dis- 
turbance or alteration of its particles, and then He 
is in the midst of them making visible the marks 
of His Passion. ; 

In the light of these incidents let us amplify the 
Formula of Concord suggested, as follows. There 
is a Real Objective Presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment, which, though it eludes definition and escapes 
analysis, is not material. We must, however, 
remember Canon Quick’s warning against the danger 
of confusing ‘ objectivity’ with ‘ externality,’ as 
spatially conceived. We may say with Newman: 
‘We do not know how. We can only say that He 
is present, not according to the natural manner 
of bodies, but sacramentally.’ Transubstantiation 
involves a belief in a physical change in the elements 
and a localized Presence. But the truth may be 
expressed, as Canon Quick does, by saying: if by 
‘local presence’ you mean that our Lord is present 
in the consecrated Sacrament in a distinctive way, 
the phrase is true ; but, if by ‘ local presence’ you 
mean the natural presence of a body in dimensions 
of space, the phrase is untrue. 


Dr. Rufus JoNEs is recognized as a protagonist 
in the things of the spirit. We might fitly say of 
him what Socrates said of himself, that he had done 
nothing but go about persuading all, both old and 
young, not to take account chiefly of their bodies 
or of their property, but first of all to care for the 
improvement of the soul, how that can be at its 
best. 

He has now published The Testimony of the Soul 
(Macmillan ; 8s. 6d. net), which contains the Ayer 
Lectures for 1936. It is a weighty argument in 
exposition and defence of the thesis that the spirit 
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of man is akin to the spirit of God, may be im- 
mediately conscious of it and live in happy fellow- 
ship with it. 


It is vital that this thesis should be firmly main- 
tained, for the negations of our day have gone very 
deep. In the controversies of the past one type of 
religion was pitted against another. Both sides 
held in some form a spiritual view of life. But 
to-day ‘the religious attitude itself is challenged. 
The religious view of life as such is questioned. 
The validity of a spiritual outlook of any kind is 
put in jeopardy. The alternative to religious faith 
to-day is the acceptance of a naturalistic universe, 
a biologized man, a secularized society. Mean- 
time the issues between the Conservatives and the 
Liberals, between the Fundamentalists and the 
Modernists, between the High Church and the Broad 
Church wings seem like petty controversies, when 
the whole house in which the contestants are living 
is on fire and in deadly peril.’ 


This negative attitude towards the whole realm 
of the spiritual is not due to any profound thinking 
about the deeper issues of life. It is not based on 
any closely reasoned system. It is rather of the 
nature of a blind revolt, a confused drift like that 
which carries the sand of the desert over the 
vegetation of border countries. ‘It is not a position 
which has been arrived at by intelligent processes 
of thought and which can consequently be answered 
by the reasoning mind.’ It can be met only by 
a fresh and impressive presentation of spiritual 
vitality in human lives. 


The Christian Church itself, influenced by the 
prevailing temper of the age, has in large measure 
lost its pristine radiance and power. ‘Too many 
of us are so busy thinking and speculating and 
arguing that we find little time to restore our souls, 
as the beloved Psalmist knew how to do, and to 
get the deep-lying springs of life set free within us. 
The most effective Christian method is not that of 
argument and debate as the forums suppose. The 
greatest things in the world are not reached by 
arguing. You can never argue anybody into loving 
you! The great experiences of life come like a 


vernal equinox or like a luminous beam of light, 
and then there is no longer any need of arguing, 
you find yourself securely in the presence of an 
immutable fact of life.’ 


If religion, then, is to be brought back into vital 
dominion over men’s lives in the world to-day it 
will not be done by any of our clever arguments, 
but by manifestations of spiritual power. ‘The 
old infallibilities are dead and they must be replaced, 
not by new infallibilities, but by fresh discoveries 
of God and by the living testimony of the awakened 
soul.’ 


This implies a first-hand religious experience of 
a mystic sort. Dr. Jones is deeply concerned to 
defend and commend mysticism, not the mysticism 
of mere ecstasy, for that may lead nowhere, nor 
the mysticism which acts as an opiate dulling all 
moral activity, for ‘almost no major mystics have 
ever approved of quietism.’ The mysticism he is 
interested in is ‘a mysticism which brings life to 
its full, rich goal of complete living, with radiance 
and joy and creative power.’ In an interesting 
chapter on ‘that much-abused word mysticism’ 
he proceeds to ‘ pass the word mysticism through 
its bath of purification, and to indicate how, after 
a careful study of mystical movements, he thinks 
it ought to be used in the sphere of religion.’ 


Mystic ought not to be regarded as a synonym for 
mysterious. There is, indeed, a veil of mystery 
cast over all the realities of the universe, but it is 
a veil which overspreads the realm of science as 
well as the realm of religion. It has no special 
religious significance and we do not need another 
word to express mystery. 


Again, mysticism ought not to be treated as 
synonymous with the occult, the esoteric, or any- 
thing in the nature of ‘ borderland phenomena.’ 
Many seem to regard it as ‘a kind of truth that 
squeaks and gibbers in hidden corners and out-of- 
the-way places. Automatic writing or automatic 
speaking may have, and certainly often does have, 
a significance for psychology, but I am tired of 
having it forthwith treated as though it were a 
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sure evidence of a mystical communication from 
God. These experiences are psychical phenomena, 
but they are not in any proper sense mystical 
phenomena.’ 


Nor, again, ought the word to be taken to mean 
contemplation of God or union with Him by way of 
abstraction and ecstasy. This is the experience 
which has been called the via negativa. It consists 
in emptying the mind of all content so that the 
naked soul may wing its way to the naked Godhead, 
the alone to the Alone, and perceive eternal reality 
in a ‘super-luminous gloom of silence.’ This 
doubtless represents a classical type of mysticism, 
but it ought not to be regarded as the only, still 
less the highest, type of mysticism. It leads in the 
direction of pantheism rather than of Christianity, 
and the ecstasy after which it strives is a highly 
abnormal experience. 


Surely there is a better way of approach to God 
and of communion with Him. The Infinite is not 
to be conceived as simply abstract and character- 
less. An absolute perfect which lies beyond all 
distinctions is a mere negation, ‘a divine dark.’ 
It is possible to conceive a concrete Infinite, an 
Infinite revealed in and through the temporal and 
the finite. ‘St. John’s Vine with many branches 
already suggested in a figure this better way. In 
that figure we have the suggestion of an Infinite 
that goes out into multitudinous manifestations 
and that finds itself in and through its interrelated 
and finite branches. Perfection is not through 
isolation and withdrawal, but through self-surrender 
and sacrificial limitation. If that is a true con- 
ception we shall look for God—our God of the 
Christ revelation—not above the dome of the 
world, not beyond the tinge and colour of life, but 
in the current of it, a current that never runs 
smooth, in the love and in the tragedy of this our 
life, immersed as it is in the finite. If that is so, 
then ecstasy is not our surest way to God, and 
we must profoundly reinterpret the mystic way, 
though in doing so we must not forget that these 
old mystics of the past, with their hampering 
metaphysics, did actually in experience arrive and 
did touch eternal reality.’ 


The essentia of mysticism ought to be thought of 
simply as the experience of direct communion of 
the soul with God, and this is possible because, 
deeper than all our faculties, ideas, volitions, there- 
is a subsoil root of our being, a core of personality, 
which is indissolubly connected with a higher world 
of reality. The peculiar way of arrival at the 
goal is not so important as is the actual fact of 
having arrived. There is a profound strain of 
mysticism in the writings of St. Paul, but it is 
obviously not of the classical type. ‘It does not 
easily conform to the mystic way of the great 
tradition. Fifty-four times in his letters to his 
churches, St. Paul speaks of the way in which human 
life is raised to a new power when the Divine Spirit 
or, what for him means the same thing, when 
Christ is ‘‘ in us,” or when we are “in Him.” The 
experience of rising with Christ into “ newness of 
life” is beyond question a central feature of St. 
Paul’s Christianity, but it is not ecstatic, nor is it 
reached by a process of abstraction. . . . So far 
as I can see, he never assesses the increase of power 
through mystical experience in terms of rare 
physical phenomena, or in terms of emotional 
thrills, or in terms of any mere private satisfactions. 
The great achievement which marks the state of 
“being in Christ,” or of “ having Christ in you,” 
is the conquest of sin, the creation of a new man, 
the attainment of ‘the mind of Christ,” the 
acquisition of power in this difficult world to be 
more than a conqueror, ability to render “ reason- 
able service,’ and, above all, to become an organ 
of the greatest thing in the world, love and grace. 
This Agean Christianity of St. Paul seems to me 
to be the very heart and essence of mystical re- 
ligion.’ . 


A writer on the Religious Consciousness, Professor 
J. B. Pratt, in complaining that we make so much 
nowadays of the social aspect of things as to be in 
danger of discounting the contributions of the 
individual, particularly in art and religion, has 
enforced the complaint in these words: ‘ Poetry 
is in one sense a social product; yet if Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton had died in their cradles, 
English literature would be much less worth the 
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reading. And while religion is a social phenomenon, 
its actual historical course would be very con- 
siderably modified if we could go back and take out 
of it simply these five men: Zarathustra, Buddha, 
Amos, Jesus, and Muhammad.’ 


Whatever we may think of this collocation of 
names, let it serve to remind us that in Amos of 
Israel we have a great and arresting figure in the 
history of religion; and let us also be reminded 
of the significance for the religion of Israel of Amos 
and his successors among the prophets. 


Amos was the first of a new order of prophecy 
in Israel. The prophets that were before him were 
professional prophets, members of prophetic schools 
or guilds, with whose witness for the nation’s God 
ecstasies of worship were associated, and who 
depended for their livelihood upon charitable gifts. 
From this order of prophets Amos was separate. 
For he had no sympathy with the emotionalism of 
ecstatic worship, and it was in no professional spirit 
that he had assumed the réle of prophecy. 


Amos stands at the head of a glorious succession, 
which includes a Hosea, an Isaiah, and a Jeremiah, 
of men who were called of God out of the midst of 
their ordinary business or employment in life that 
in His name—God of Israel, but God also of all the 
earth—they might speak to their day and genera- 
tion. ‘ No prophet I, nor prophet’s son,’ says Amos, 
thus dissociating himself from the prophetic schools 
and guilds, and seeking even to repudiate the very 
name of prophet, ‘ but a herdsman, and a dresser 
of sycamores, and the Lord took me from behind 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel.’ 


These words of Amos recall the sole instance in 
which the life of this prophet comes into the full 
light of day. The episode to which the words 
belong forms a classic episode in the annals of the 
Hebrew people, and is surely one of the great 
episodes in the religious history of mankind. 


Just picture this man whom the Lord took from 
behind the flock, this shepherd and dresser of 
sycamores from the Judzan hills, keen and snell 
as the desert air he breathed, harsh and austere 
as the desert scenes that daily fed his eye, con- 
fronting the corrupt religion of his time in its chief 
sanctuary and on one of its high days, and in all 
the strength of stern conviction lifting up his voice 
against king and priests and people, that he might 
declare the oracles of judgment and righteousness 
he had received from the Lord’s mouth, and from 
none other. 


Amos at Bethel has been well compared to 
Savonarola at Florence, or Luther at the Council 
of Worms. As George Adam Smith says, it is the 
same scene, though the actors and the ages are 
changed. 

Modern studies in Amos and the other prophets 
have banished the notion from our minds that these 
men of Israel who give their names to so many of 
the books of the Old Testament were mere imper- 
sonal agents or instruments of God, mere mouth- 
pieces of God’s rebukes, warnings, and promises. 
They were men of flesh and blood, living men with 
a living message to their fellows that burned in 
their hearts and leapt in words of fire to their lips ; 
men with the outlook of statesmen and the insight 
of philosophers and whose hearts were open to the 
inspirations of heaven; men who read so closely 
the signs of their times and mused on them so deeply 
that over their souls the light from heaven flashed, 
and after the light came the voice, and they knew 
that they were called and destined to be the inter- 
preters of the Most High, the messengers to their 
people of God’s character and will. 


That is why the message they delivered came with 
all the passion and force of personality behind it. 
It did not flow through them as through some 
equable channel of revelation, but displayed the 
sweep and the rush, and mayhap somewhat of the 
turgidity too, of the mighty streams that break 
down from the mountain-side in the time of the 
melting snows, 
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Such is the point of view from which we may 
rightly appreciate the significance in the history of 
religion of these ancient prophets of Israel, and 
learn to distinguish the divine from the human 


element in their teaching, the eternal and abiding 
from the dispensational and transient—to discover, 
in other words, in what sense it is that those men 
of their time are men of all time. 


Sa ae 


Tbe Bate 


Werp Reverend Drofessor H. KR. Mackintoss, 


D.D.(Brin.), D.Litt. (Erin.), D.M.(Orford), [6.M.(WarBurg). 


By THE REVEREND J. G. RippELL, M.A., PRoFrEssor or SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 
THE UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW. 


THERE comes to mind, as one begins to write of 
H. R. Mackintosh, an illustration which he himself 
often used, taken from a passage in Illingworth’s 
Personality Human and Divine, to the effect that 
the great man, be he politician, or philosopher, or 
poet, is known to the outer world by the work that 
he has done, but that there is always a narrower, 
mofe intimate circle of those to whom he can reveal 
what the world does not and cannot know. It is 
especially for readers of THE Exposirory TIMES 
(to which he was for many years a frequent con- 
tributor of articles and reviews) who knew Mack- 
intosh only from his writings, that the Editors have 
asked me to say something of what he was, not 
only as a theologian of world-wide repute, but as 
@ loyal servant of his own Church in Scotland and 
a friend and spiritual counsellor, as well as a teacher, 
of the generations of students who found him ever 
interested in, and concerned about, all that touched 
their well-being. 


ie 


No one, of course, can read Mackintosh’s books 
without recognizing certain facts about their author. 
Here, evidently, is one who has read widely and 
kept in touch with every movement of modern 
thought, philosophical as well as theological ; who 
shows at the same time an accurate scholarship and 
historical. knowledge of the great thinkers of the 
past and is able to state clearly and concisely their 
different points of view. Here, too, is one of out- 
standing industry. Apart from the translations of 
Ritschl and of Schleiermacher in which he had a share, 
and his many contributions to theological journals, a 
selection of which was published in Some Aspects 
of Christian Belief (1923), his own books covered 


almost the whole range of Dogmatics, with careful, 
consistent argument, and included, in The Originality 
of the Christian Message, a valuable contribution 
to Apologetics. ‘I have written, he said a few 
months before his death, ‘ something on every great 
doctrine except the doctrines of the Church and of 
the Holy Spirit ’"—and, he went on with character- 
istic modesty, ‘I would have nothing to add to 
what others have said about these better than I 
could do.’ He did not write easily—the clarity of 
style and beauty of language which have delighted 
so many readers were reached only by long-con- 
tinued toil, and every word, he once declared, was 
written at least three times. His books were the 
work not only of a great thinker, but of a believing 
man, to whom the truth as it is in Christ meant 
everything, and who sought always to help others 
to share in it and to know its power. What was 
said of him at the time of his appointment to New 
College was true of everything he wrote—‘ the whole 
horizon of his life was filled with the glory and 
supremacy of his Lord.’ 


II. 


His desire to testify to the gospel message guided 
Mackintosh in all his service of his Church. His 
early upbringing was in Easter Ross, and the back- 
ground of his faith was the Highland piety which 
has meant so much to Scotland. After gaining 
brilliant distinctions in one of Edinburgh’s leading 
schools and in the university which later welcomed 
him to its staff—alas, for a few years only—when the 
Divinity Faculties and Church Colleges in Scotland 
were united, he came as a student to New College, 
on whose Senate he was to serve for more than 
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thirty years. He often recalled how much he owed 
to those who were his teachers there—most of all to 
Marcus Dods, to whose memory he inscribed his 
great book on The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. He gladly acknowledged, too, the lifelong 
influence of Wilhelm Hermann, under whom he 
studied at Marburg, whose work, especially The 
Communion of the Christian with God, he constantly 
recommended to his own students. With further 
honours gained in the Divinity classroom he passed 
into the ministry, first in Tayport, Fife, and later 
in Beechgrove Church, Aberdeen. One of his 
colleagues—Dr. A. C. Welch—has recently claimed 
that experience of the actual work of the Christian 
ministry, no less than time devoted to study, is 
part of the true equipment of a teacher of theology. 
With such a judgment Mackintosh would have 
agreed, comparatively brief as his ministries were. 
He recalled more than once the work of open-air 
preaching in which he had taken a full share during 
his Aberdeen ministry and the special exhilaration 
of forming a new congregation and raising a building 
for their worship. He could speak out of his own 
experience of how ‘ amid the rough vicissitudes of 
time, God’s people have to learn the mighty mean- 
ing of faith and patience, the nothingness of man, 
and the sovereignty of the Father... .’ 
Recollections of his work as a minister appeared 
constantly in his teaching. When some of us were 
concerned about the meaning and possibility of 
effective prayer for others he told us how he himself 
remembered looking round from his pulpit and 
saying of one and another in his church, ‘ These 
people have been praying for me... .’ ‘I hope 
that experience will be yours when you stand before 
your congregations—and then you will know the 
power of prayer to strengthen and uphold.’ He 
laid stress upon the need for keeping theology 
always in contact with vital Christian experience 
and in touch with the Church’s life. ‘ Religious 
difficulties, he would say, ‘are not to be argued 
about—the only cure is conversion.’ ‘ There is no 
hidden and terrible region in God in which Christ 
does not avail. Such an idea is a mere relic of 
paganism, and the one way of escape from it is to 
turn, as a worshipper, and see the love of God in 
the face of the Redeemer.’ Speaking of the death 
of Christ, he emphasized always the Christian’s 
experience in sacramental worship. As he put it 
in The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, ‘The 
interpreter of atonement needs most of all, I think, 
to recapture that attitude of penitent trust and 
grateful adoration in which, if God will, we find 
1 At the opening of the General Assembly of 1933. 


ourselves at the Lord’s Table. ... It is vain to 
choose a doctrine of atonement which in the main 
overlooks the greatest things that come home to us as 
we take in our hands the bread and wine’ (p. 197). 

In all this his own practice was in line with his 
teaching. He was called to the Chair of Systematic 
Theology in New College in 1904, at an age which 
enabled him to give his full strength to the study 
and teaching of his subject. He did not, however, 
lose touch with the life and work of the Church. 
He was a loyal member and elder in the Barclay 
congregation, Edinburgh, and for almost thirty 
years he rejoiced to preach, as he put it, on forty- 
eight Sundays out of the fifty-two. The published 
volumes of his sermons—Life on God’s Plan and 
The Highway of God—show the quality of preaching 
which was eagerly listened to throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland and beyond. It was a 
memorable day in many a country parish, and in 
city churches as well, when Mackintosh came to 
help one of his former students at a Communion 
season or to conduct anniversary services. Quietly, 
but irresistibly, the worshipper was brought nearer 
and nearer to the very heart of things, impressed 
not so much by the preacher’s scholarship as by 
the consciousness that here was one sure of the 
gospel’s sufficiency for every need, and anxious 
that others should see Jesus only and yield them- 
selves to Him. 

It was the same with lectures like those which he 
delivered at a school for missionaries on furlough 
in 1921 (published as The Divine Initiative), showing 
how ‘all that Christians are they owe to the 
spontaneous love of God, or the course given in 
Union Theological Seminary in 1928, ‘ to a general 
rather than to a specially theological audience,’ on 
The Christian Apprehension of God. Character- 
istically he chose to speak to the General Assembly 
of 1932 on The Gospel and its Communication 1n the 
Modern World, and to the Student Christian Move- 
ment Conference a year later on How is God Known ? 
On topics like these, too, he talked with the mis- 
sionaries of his own Church gathered from the 
remote districts of the Highlands and the Western 
Isles—a service which he loved to render and from 
the very midst of which God in His wisdom called 
him to Himself. His aim always was to make it 
clear that the forgiving love of God in Jesus Christ 
is the only clue, alike to the greatest problems of 
theology and to the everyday questions of ordinary 
life. ‘ We are here,’ he said at a Church Congress 
in Glasgow in 1931, ‘to enable men and women 
who, as so often with ourselves, are wrong with 
God to get right with Him. ... We are here to 
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tell them, with all the convincingness of disinterested 
and affectionate kindness, that our sins are pardoned 
for Jesus’ name’s sake. Unless the Church does 
this for men, she does nothing.’ 


Lawl, 


Two special ways in which Mackintosh served his 
Church gave further proof of his loyalty and 
wisdom. The General Assembly of 1930 took up 
the question of whether the newly reunited Church 
should not, for the sake of its own members and 
young people, and for those outside its membership 
whom it was seeking to win, make an honest and 
sincere effort to set forth, in as simple terms as 
possible, the main articles of Christian belief. It 
was decided that such a statement of the Church’s 
faith should be drawn up, and, unhesitatingly, the 
Assembly chose Mackintosh as Convener of the 
Committee entrusted with the task. He had already 
experience of how delicate and difficult this duty 
was, for he had had a large share in the preparation 
of a similar statement in the United Free Church 
ten years previously, but for more than four years 
he gave of his best to the fulfilment of the Assembly’s 
instruction. The Short Statement of the Church’s 
Faith, published in 1935, bears its own evidence of 
his width of sympathy, his insight, and his gift, of 
clear expression, as well as his constant loyalty to 
the gospel message. If it be true, as the writer of 
a recent article commending the document to ‘ the 
close attention of thoughtful men in England’ has 
declared, that ‘the Church of Scotland has shown 
that the Christian faith can be expressed in intel- 
ligible terms in a form that has the substantial 
agreement of the whole communion,’ ! it is largely 
due to Mackintosh’s guidance—to his wide know- 
ledge and catholicity of outlook and to the care 
with which he scrutinized each paragraph and 
sentence of the Statement. 

The other task laid upon him brought with 
it the highest honour that the Church of Scot- 
land can give to any of its ministers—the 
Moderatorship of the General Assembly, to which 
he was elected in 1932. He greatly valued such 
a token of the Church’s confidence, yet, like the 
academic distinctions conferred upon him by his 
own University and by the Universities of Oxford 
and Marburg, it left his modesty unchanged. He 
thought much less of himself than of the work to 
which he had been called. ‘The only important 
question,’ he said, ‘about any duty cast upon us 
by the Church is not whether we are worthy, but 

1 The British Weekly, June 4, 1936. 


whether we can reckon on a faithful Redeemer, 
by whose power we may discharge the task.’ The 
strain told heavily on his strength, for manifold 
demands were made upon him, yet he avoided no 
duty and kept every engagement, travelling far 
and wide not only in Britain, but on the Continent, 
as the ambassador of his Church. He spared himself 
no trouble, preparing carefully and conscientiously 
fitting words for each occasion and bringing always 
to the audiences that gathered to hear him a message 
of encouragement and call to fuller fellowship and 
simpler trust in the Church’s King and Head. 
‘No one can open the New Testament,’ he said on 
one occasion, ‘ without being aware of the extra- 
ordinary religious importance which it ascribes to 
the Church, as the fellowship of believing men 
and women. The New Testament shows not the 
faintest interest in unattached Christians. It 
takes for granted that Christ’s followers will hold 
together.’ With such words of counsel and guidance 
he moved among the churches, leaving always an 
abiding impression, and recalling ministers and 
people alike to the deep realities of their Christian 
faith. His were no merely formal or ‘ official’ 
visits, so many of which had to be performed as a 
matter of routine. He came always as one who 
was in personal sympathy with the needs of those 
to whom he spoke and who would share as a friend 
their fellowship of faith in One ‘in whom God 
Himself has become our neighbour, offering His 
friendship to every man, woman, and child in the 
world—His Son Jesus Christ.’ 


IV. 


All his own experience of the gospel and its power 
in men’s lives went to enrich the teaching which 
was the main concern of his life. We are thinking 
now of a narrower circle—of his influence over the 
students who passed through his classroom—yet 
how widespread that influence was! Throughout 
the whole of Scotland and into the far regions of 
the mission field men carried what they had learned 
from him, and students from many lands in ever- 
increasing numbers came to hear him and returned, 
as one of them put it, ‘not only knowing more, 
but better Christians.’ 

The General Assembly which appointed him was 
assured that he would show ‘ distinguished scholar- 
ship and theological acumen’ and ‘ open-heartedness 
and sympathy with men and generosity in dealing 
with them.’ How true these words proved could 
be testified by many. Not only did he concern 
himself in all the life and work of his students in 
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their college days, welcoming them as he and his 
wife so kindly did to their home, and seeking to 
help them in all their difficulties, but he followed 
their after-career with constant mindfulness and 
solicitude. Many a man was surprised and en- 
couraged by Mackintosh’s offering to preach for 
him, and in manses throughout Scotland he was 
ever a welcome guest, interested in the home circle 
—in the children and their affairs—as well as in 
the congregation which he was visiting and its life. 
He was found one day with a little boy of three 
seated on his knee—pretending not to know how 
beads were strung in order that the child might 
have the joy of showing him how to do it. He 
loved to hear and to pass on a good story: he was 
a keen golfer, and enjoyed nothing better than a 
well-fought Rugby match. ‘Come ten minutes 
earlier,’ he wrote at the foot of an invitation to a 
meeting on the evening of an International at 
Murrayfield, ‘and we can discuss the game before 
we begin.’ None of his students who in later years 
sought guidance or advice found him too busy to 
attend to them or indifferent to their needs. He 
did not always offer an easy way out, but always 
he gave of his best, and men who had come perhaps 
hesitating lest they intrude on one preoccupied 
with more important matters, left him convinced 
of his genuine kindliness and his readiness to help 
them in every way. 

His general lectures dealt in broad outline with 
the main aspects of Christian doctrine, while in 
special or post-graduate classes he would discuss in 
detail a certain period or a given problem in theology. 
In the treatment of each doctrine he began by 
considering its Biblical basis and surveying its 
historical evolution, before giving a reconstructive 
statement in which the gospel on the one hand, 
and the testimony of the believing mind on the 
other, were the guiding principles. Always he 
sought to be scrupulously fair, alike to his students 
and to those whose views he was seeking to put 
before them. Sometimes, indeed, we felt that he 
might have made his own position clearer than he 
did, so anxious was he to avoid even the appearance 
of making us accept an argument simply because 
we knew it to be in line with his own thought. It 
was his desire, however, that, given the data clearly 
and impartially and as fully as was possible, men 
should form their own conclusions. He never 
concealed his belief that faith is full of mystery and 
brings us face to face with much that we cannot 
explain. ‘In all this realm,’ he would say of God’s 
sovereignty and man’s freedom, ‘it cannot be 
“either . . . or,” it must be “both... and,’ 


however incomprehensible it may seem.’ ‘The 
working of divine grace is a paradox in theory yet 
a commonplace in religious experience.’ No wonder 
that some who yearned for merely logical explana- 
tions or sought clear-cut distinctions felt that he 
sometimes brought ‘No’ into too close proximity 
to ‘ Yes.’ Yet, like Schweitzer’s catechumens in 
Strasbourg, we were grateful to him afterwards for 
teaching us that ‘religion is not a formula for 
explaining everything’—that, since ‘Logic is 
simply baffled by the fact of sin, there is no escape 
from paradox in truly Christian faith. 

His wide sympathy led him to seek for the truth 
which, he was convinced, could be found, however 
distorted, behind even the strangest theories—to 
discover what men were seeking to state, however 
inadequate their expression of it might be. At 
the same time, he was ever alert to note features 
in a system otherwise valuable which seemed out 
of harmony with Scripture or untrue to the testi- 
mony of the believing mind. He would point out, 
for example, how much modern theology owed to 
Ritschl as the first to claim again a dominating place 
in men’s minds for the love of God, while holding 
himself free to criticise features of the Ritschlian 
teaching to which he owed so much. Thus, too, 
he could welcome the influences of Otto’s Das 
Heilige and later of the Barthian movement and 
of Karl Heim without committing himself to full 
approval of any one school. Something of each 
had been in his own teaching, yet even where he 
was most sympathetic—as, for example, in his 
recognition of the value of Brunner’s The Medtator, 
with its ‘ reverent believing insight into the being 
and work of our Lord, as the Person in whom God 
is revealed, finally and decisively ’—he indicated 
clearly that he differed from the author’s views ‘ at 
certain important points.’ } 

To his students this characteristic attitude was 
shown most of all in the study of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the subordinate standard of 
doctrine in the Church of Scotland, which he 
carried on, as he told the Assembly in 1930, in 
conversational classes for twenty-five years, and 
which left upon himself and upon his students ‘a 
deep impression at once of the depth and grandeur 
of the Confession as a historic document and of its 
distance and strangeness for the modern Christian 
mind,’ It was impossible, he maintained, to 
exaggerate the power of the experimental Christi- 
anity enshrined in many of its chapters—on Holy 
Scripture, Saving Faith, Repentance unto Life, 
or Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. None the less 

1 Foreword to the English translation, 10. 
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his evangelical outlook led him to See clearly how 
far removed were certain features of the traditional 
Scottish Calvinism, based upon it, from the gospel 
message, and he was unhesitating in his condemna- 
tion of them. Thus, while emphasizing the need 
for belief in ‘ effectual calling’ with its assurance 
that ‘since the love which meets us in Jesus is 
sovereign and unbeginning, all misgiving about our 
future is removed by the conviction that we have 
an omnipotent Ally, who will see us through and 
make us more than conquerors, he constantly 
emphasized the danger of the idea of reprobation 
so often linked with the doctrine of election. It 
brought, he maintained, an intolerable duplicity 
into the Christian’s thought of God and, instead of 
strengthening the discouraged, it sapped a man’s 
trust by its sheer uncertainty ; it went, inevitably, 
with a limited theory of Atonement and, above all, 
it could not be preached as part of the gospel of 
God’s forgiving love. ‘It is when the two-edged 
doctrine of election and reprobation is at a height 
that Christian missions are least active.’ So, to 
take another example, he set aside the Confession’s 
teaching on total depravity and the idea of the 
divine being wholly lost in man. ‘It would,’ he 
said, ‘ allow neither the missionary nor the preacher 
to do his work—there would be no power in man 
of appreciating divine revelation.’ 

This test was, in Mackintosh’s view, of supreme 
importance. True doctrine, just because it was 
based upon the Bible and in harmony with Chris- 
tian experience, must be evangelical. Students of 
theology were not simply following a certain 
academic course, but were preparing themselves 
for the ministry of the Christian Church. Deliber- 
ately he chose for the subject of the first essay in 
his class ‘ The Bearing of Preaching and Dogmatics 
upon One Another,’ in order that men might feel 
from the outset that what they were studying in 
his classroom was directly related to the life-work 
that lay before them. For the same reason he 
included in his lectures not only references to his 
own wide reading and the most recent movements 
in theology, but indications of the practical bearing 
of what he taught. ‘The message you have to 
preach is not that men are God’s hired servants, 
retained for their good behaviour. . . . He does 
not say, “I will take you on trial,’ but ‘“ All that 
I have is thine.” ’ ‘You must show your people 
that to believe in Christ, to share His overcoming 
energies, to believe as He believed about sin and 
righteousness, changes everything like the gaining 
of a great new friendship.’ ‘Personal religion 
cannot simply be taken for granted—it must be 


appropriated. There comes an hour when the 
gospel cannot be treated as an inheritance but made 
our own—always preach for conversion.’ 

Such quotations from his lectures help us to_ 
understand how congenial—in spite of the extra 
work which it entailed—must have been the arrange- 
ment whereby one day in the week was devoted to 
a sermon class. Two men in turn gave outlines of 
their treatment of a given subject, while two others 
acted as critics. Mackintosh himself summed up 
the discussion and gave his own views of the sermons 
submitted. Most of us felt, I think, that his 
comments were too kindly, for his humility showed 
itself in the classroom as well as outside, yet he could 
be scathing on occasion, and leave a man who had 
not really tried deeply ashamed, not only of his 
failure, but of the evident disappointment that 
underlay the criticism. How often he threw new 
light upon the subject, unravelling our tangled 
thoughts and setting them in proper order! ‘ You 
must have your own minds clear about what you 
want to say, before you can even hope to make 
anything clear to others.’ ‘Once your ideas are 
set in order you must learn to write your sermon 
without stopping and beginning again—you will 
not have time for false starts in your ministry.’ 
Many subjects were dealt with, and on all that 
belonged to sermon-making he had much that was 
wise to say. ‘Sometimes, when you are not quite 
sure what to do with an illustration, the best thing 
is to leave it out.’ ‘When you are indebted to 
some writer for materials or ideas always imagine 
that he is in church listening to you, and make no 
use of your borrowing that he could feel to be 
unfair.’ ‘ People will come to hear you for many 
reasons, but there is only one message that will 
always win and keep them, the message of forgive- 
ness that sinners need—you dare not leave that 
out.’ 


Wp 


Forgiveness—and the wonder of it—was indeed 
the centre of all his thinking. The note of God’s 
love seeking men—offering them forgiveness in 
Christ—was ever in his preaching. His lectures 
led us back again and again to the Cross, where 
redemption was wrought out for sinners by the love 
of God. His theology sought always to show how, 
for us men and our salvation, Jesus Christ came 
into the world, lived and died and rose again. For 
him the Life and the Death of Christ could never 
be separated, or His Person thought of apart from 
His redeeming Work. The Doctrine of the Person 
of Jesus Christ and The Christian Experience of 
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Forgiveness, with its treatment of Atonement, deal 
with two aspects of the one great theme—of the 
Saviour who came to bring divine forgiveness and 
of how by His Cross God’s personal forgiveness of 
sinners is made sure for faith. He loved to speak 
of the grace of God, quoting Keble’s lines : 


Get up as early as you may, 
Grace, like an angel, runs before, 


or pointing out how much is asked of those to whom 
so much is given. ‘Grace is both a gift and a 
challenge. We cannot face and feel the saving 
power that is in Jesus, and know that in Him we 
are meeting God, without the uplifting consciousness 
that the righteous Father is summoning us to be 
one with Him in His righteousness and in the 
purposes of His Kingdom.’! ‘The cardinal truth 
about sin, he wrote in another noteworthy con- 
tribution to the ENcycLop@pIA or RELIGION AND 
Eraics, ‘is that it can be so forgiven as to be re- 
placed by Christian goodness, and that in His Son 
the Father has interposed to put it away by the 
sacrifice of Himself”? The closing sentences of The 
Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness give memorable 
expression to his own conviction that ‘the deep, 
personal certitude that there is forgiveness with 
God is the true spring and cause of all evangelism. 
In every age the guilty must be told of the remission 
of sins—it must be brought close to them by self- 
abnegating friendship. ‘“‘ With the Lord there is 
mercy, and with Him is plenteous redemption ”— 
this is the note of authentic Christianity. And it 
is a note which men love to hear in a preacher’s 
voice.’ So he himself preached and taught and 
wrote, and by this faith he lived in loving service 
to the end. 

1 E.R.E., vi. 367, art. ‘ Grace.’ 

2 xi. 543, art. ‘ Sin (Christian).’ 

3 P. 290. 


Vi. 


He pled with his fellow-ministers not to shrink 
from speaking of death. ‘The Bible never ignores 
or minimizes it. Death was never out of the minds 
of those who wrote the Epistles and the Gospels. 
Truth concerning the end of all things, the great 
unseen future, is the very flesh of the Bible ; remove 
it, and only a skeleton is left.’ Every Christian 
doctrine, he believed, led faith out beyond this 
present life. Had he not written, in the dark days 
of war, that ‘ Our relation to God in Christ has a 
future as really as a past, a future which is no mere 
casual or problematic appendix to the present, but 
its living prolongation’ ?® Death is ‘ the final task 
set by the Father, the summons to Christ’s weary 
soldiers, the great transition which sets free the 
hidden powers of the soul.’ ® So when he died in 
far-off Stornoway and the little band of missionaries, 
who had been waiting to learn more of God’s love 
from him, carried his body from the steamer to the 
mainland in the early light of a Highland June, not 
a few in the world-wide company of his friends, 
in the Church to which he had been ever loyal and 
among the multitude of students who owed him so 
much, remembered his own quiet, confident trust 
that God makes all things new by death. ‘It is not 
into an alien, unfriendly land that the dying go who 
know the Father; but to a land of goodness and 
gladness . . . where God is seen face to face... . 
It is a new world ; for sin is dead, sorrow is over, 
parted friends are again together. It is a new 
world ; for now we know even as we are known. 
And there, too, there as ever, it is the Eternal God 
who says, “‘ Behold, I make all things new.” ’? 


“ Closing Address to the General Assembly of 1932. 
5 Immortality and the Future, 105. 

O Tb) LSP. 

7 The Highway of God, 252. 


Riterature. 


PROPHET AND PRIEST IN OLD ISRAEL. 


Durinc the last twelve years the attention of Old 
Testament scholars has been much drawn to the 
new theory of Israel’s religious history propounded 
by Professor A. C. Welch. The subject was intro- 


duced in his ‘ Code of Deuteronomy’ (1924) and 
expanded in ‘ Deuteronomy: The Framework to 
the Code’ (1931). Like some others (notably 
Hélscher and Kennett) Dr. Welch found it impossible 
to believe that the centralization of worship was 
possible in Josiah’s reign. But while the scholars 
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named attempted to solve the problem by throwing 
Deuteronomy forward into the post-exilic age, 
when the Jewish community was comparatively 
small, Welch dated it much earlier in Hebrew 
history, and denied that, in its original form, it 
had enjoined the centralization of sacrifice at all. 
To secure this view he relegated Dt 12!’ to a 
comparatively late redaction of the book, and 
interpreted 124 as authorizing a number of sanctu- 
aries in different tribes. The case was argued with 
great skill and learning, but the majority of readers 
found it difficult to believe that the phrase ‘ in the 
place which Yahweh thy God shall choose in one 
of thy tribes’ could mean ‘in the places which 
Yahweh thy God shall choose in a number of thy 
tribes.’ In deference, however, to the very high 
position which Dr. Welch holds in the field of Old 
Testament studies, final judgment was generally 
withheld until it became clear how the general 
reconstruction of Israel’s religious history could be 
achieved on the new basis. 

With the publication of a third volume—Prophet 
and Priest in Old Israel (S.C.M.; 4s. 6d. net)— 
Dr. Welch has given us what we needed, and we can 
now consider his position asa whole. The new book 
has all the characteristic marks of the other two 
—ripe scholarship, acute reasoning, sympathetic 
imagination, courageous originality, and _ brilliant 
presentation of the author’s case. It starts with a 
problem which must have confronted eyery serious 
student of the Old Testament. The canonical 
prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries appear 
to have condemned all sacrifice—we might almost 
say, the whole cultus. How, then, did it come to 
pass that the new community formed after the 
Exile aimed first and foremost at rebuilding the 
Temple and re-establishing the whole ritual and 
sacrificial system ? 

To answer this question, Dr. Welch goes back to 
Moses. In his work he sees, not the introduction of 
the Israelite clans to a new God, or a new religion, 
but a reform of a religion long held by their an- 
cestors. ‘Like every other great religious reform, 
that of Moses was essentially a palimpsest; it 
was not written on a blank sheet of paper, but was 
superinduced on an already existing faith which 
not merely involved, but was embodied in a series of 
cult-practices’ (p. 44). These practices included, 
not only the Passover, but also at least one ‘ hag’ 
(pilgrimage-festival), celebrated at a sanctuary 
_ dedicated to the God in whose honour the rites were 
performed, and involving an altar at which sacrifices 
could be offered. This Dr. Welch is unable to 
identify with the Passover, mainly on the ground 


that the latter was a domestic rite, not a ‘ gag.’ 
But the Mosaic reform went deeper than mitual. 
It insisted on the mutual consecration of Yahweh 
and Israel, and it revealed, through covenant and 
Decalogue, the true nature and will of Yahweh, 
who. was fundamentally different from every other 
god. 

The influence of the Mosaic reform is then traced 
through the history of Israel, from the conquest 
onwards. Israel was in contact with heathenism, 
and there was not only the temptation to apostasy, 
but also a certain amount of syncretism. It was 
inevitable that the cultus should be modified to 
suit the change from the nomad to the agricultural 
life, and that in practice there should be some 
declension from the high Mosaic ideals. Constant 
pressure was, however, maintained by the prophets, 
who tried unceasingly to win their people back to 
the true standard. The extent of their success 
may be illustrated by the disappearance of two 
ancient features of the cultus, human sacrifice and 
ritual fornication. The book concludes with a 
chapter on ‘cult rubrics,’ where Dr. Welch dis- 
cusses certain festivals, particularly Passover and 
Tabernacles, and sums up his general conclusions. 

An adequate discussion of this book would in- 
volve another of at least equal length. It must 
suffice: to call attention to one or two features. 
In the first place, Dr. Welch does not claim to offer 
a mathematical demonstration of his theory. Like 
every other honest scholar he admits that his view 
is no more than a hypothesis, intended to explain 
facts which are universally accepted. As against 
other hypotheses it seeks no more than to estab- 
lish a high degree of probability, and by that 
standard it must be judged. Dr. Welch would 
condemn no man for failing to agree with him. 

Again, like so many original thinkers, Dr. Welch 
fails to realize how much of his position is generally 
accepted. In broad outline, his reconstruction of 
Israelite religious history is very similar to those 
which he tries to correct. Often he seems to fasten 
on one aspect of a rival position (sometimes an 
aspect which he himself presents in other language) 
to the exclusion of every other, without observ- 
ing the qualifications and modifications inherent in 
the view he attacks. The reader must beware of 
accepting his quotations from other authors with- 
out considering them in their whole context. 

More serious is the impression, which many 
readers will receive, of self-contradiction in the 
whole reconstruction. The possibility of direct 
borrowing from similar ritual in other cults, for in- 
stance, is denied in some cases, and, apparently, 
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asserted in others, and the choice seems to be 
purely arbitrary. Again, the question may be 
asked, Why is Tabernacles singled out as ‘ the’ 
bag? (It may be remarked in passing that Dr. 
Welch’s judgment on this point would be almost 
universally endorsed ; Tabernacles was, it seems, 
by far the most important of the pre-exilic sacred 
occasions.) Dr. Welch answers: ‘ Because it was 
inherited (and modified) from the wilderness stage.’ 
Most people, having regard to its essentially agri- 
cultural character, as it appears in the Bible, and 
to the presence of analogous festivals elsewhere, 
would say: ‘ Because it was the New Year festival, 
on whose correct observance the whole national 
prosperity for the next twelve months depended.’ 
And the canonical prophets of the eighth and 
seventh centuries cannot at one and the same time 
have pleaded for a reform of (or a return to) the 
nomad cultus, and have denied its existence. No 
doubt Dr. Welch’s difficulty here is partly due to 
his failure to allow for the great rift within the 
prophetic group which-becomes manifest from the 
ninth century onwards. 

Other instances might be quoted in which Dr. 
Welch has found himself impelled to propound 
theories which will seem to many readers far more 
improbable than those which have led him to work 
out his own thesis. It is inevitable that there 
should be differences of opinion ; no two men can 
see facts in exactly the same proportion, and the 
difficulties which led Dr. Welch in the first instance 
to diverge from the path of traditional criticism 
may well seem to be of slighter importance to others 
than they do to him. The ‘ regnant hypothesis’ 
had at least the merit of providing a bridge between 
the purely ethical and spiritual teaching of the 
eighth and seventh century canonical prophets and 
the cultic religion of the restored community. By 
relegating Deuteronomy to an earlier period, Dr. 
Welch has created the gap which he seeks to fill in 
his latest book, and, while fully recognizing the 
scholarship and brilliant dialectic shown in it, not 
a few of his readers will feel that, on the whole, the 
balance of probability must lie with the normal 
view. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


A vast and ever-increasing mass of data, unknown 
to previous scholars, is now available for the study 
of the past of Palestine. The stage of ancient 
history in this region is more crowded, more com- 
plex, and more vivid than it has ever been before, 


and is veritably ‘new.’ In Culture and Conscience : 
An Archeological Study of the New Religious Past 
in Ancient Palestine (Cambridge University Press ; 
11s. 6d. net), by William Creighton Graham, 
Professor of Old Testament Language and Liter- 
ature in the University of Chicago, and Herbert 
Gordon May, Assistant Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature in Oberlin College, we 
have a very thoughtful and to a large extent 
psychological discussion of the rise and progress of 
culture and conscience among the ancient Palestine 
races, particularly the Hebrews. For this purpose, 
the authors have made use of the results of archzo- 
logical research, and endeavour to show also how 
certain aspects of life in ancient Palestine may 
be exercising a conditioning influence on the life 
of to-day. The volume is, properly speaking, a 
history of Palestine during the periods prior to 
and contemporary with the formation of the Old 
Testament, but written from the point of view of 
culture and conscience. The theory adopted, 
which is entirely evolutionary, is that the dawn of 
conscience can only come after the development of 
culture, z.e. after a settled philosophy of life. The 
authors will not carry all moral philosophers, 
especially those of the Intuitional School, with 
them in this view, which makes conscience arise 
solely from experience and education. The objec- 
tion of many will be that such a theory of conscience 
fails to provide a power authoritative for self- 
guidance, and supreme in its province, as conscience 
is generally allowed to be. Either there must be 
a power discovering a sovereign law of conduct, or 
the reality of conscience must be denied. A further 
disadvantage is the consideration that an internal 
authority which is only an imitation of external 
government has not the evidence of its truth in 
its own nature, but depends upon the sufficiency 
of the warrant for the external authority to which 
it appeals. The volume, it may also be objected, 
is based on the ‘ development’ theory through- 
out, and no room is left for any direct revelation 
from a Supreme Being. ‘The hand which the past 
laid upon the infant Hebrew monarchy was not 
the hand of Sinai, but the hand of Canaan’ 
(p. 176). In the same way, the sense of sin is 
regarded as merely a development from what the 
philosopher calls the sense of ‘ sociality, and the 
real task of religion is the cultivation of this latter. 

Apart, however, from such criticisms, which some 
scholars will no doubt advance, the volume in every 
chapter contains a most thoughtful presentation 
of Palestinian history in its mental and moral 
aspects, while the archeological facts adduced are 
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particularly interesting and entirely trustworthy. 
Temples, cherubim, sun and moon worship, earth 
fertility, Astartism, horned and votive altars, 
infant jar burials, the date of the Exodus, the 
Hyksos culture, the Hebrew view of life after death, 
and many other Old Testament subjects are care- 
fully discussed from the authors’ point of view. 
Some mention should perhaps have been made of 
the Hurrian influence on Canaan, which has recently 
been brought to light. Stress, however, is laid 
upon the Hyksos rule and its cultural results. The 
theory of the Exodus advocated is that of Professor 
T. J. Meek, according to which Joshua preceded 
Moses by a century or more, and there were two 
‘conquests’ of Canaan by the Hebrews, the first 
under Joshua in the Amarna Age (about 1400 B.C.), 
and the second under the leadership of Moses (about 
1200 B.c.). The disadvantage of such a theory is 
that it does injustice to reasonable Biblical chron- 
ology, and implies that the second group of invaders 
fought their own Hebrew kindred, who had taken 
possession of the land not long before, instead of 
long-established hostile races, as the Biblical record 
states. An excellent treatment is given of the use 
of the Divine name Yo, Yah, or Yahweh, though 
it is hardly correct to regard Yahwism in Israel as 
purely a ‘ Baalistic rite,’ with no difference between 
it and the Tyrian Baalism except that the latter 
had ‘ certain economic and social maladjustments.’ 
There were undoubtedly moral and spiritual factors 
of grave consequence involved in the difference. 

At the same time all these are matters on which 
scholars are known to differ, and they do not 
detract from the excellence of the material. Every 
Old Testament student will be richly rewarded by 
a painstaking reading of this volume, which comes 
from two such ‘ master-hands.’ On every page 
there are signs of the highest scholarship, a close 
acquaintance with the latest Biblical Criticism, 
and a thorough knowledge of Biblical Archeology, 
The volume should be a welcome addition to every 
Biblical student’s library. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


Should Christian preachers proclaim a new social 
order from the pulpit? or intervene in wages dis- 
putes? Does the New Testament lay down any 
particular social system? Or can its authority 
be quoted for any? What is the function of the 
-pulpit in relation to social theories. and experi- 
ments? These are some of the questions that find 
treatment directly or indirectly in a book of great 
value and indubitable authority — Motive and 


Method in a Christian Order, by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. (Epworth 
Press ; 6s. net). The book contains the substance 
of the first Fernley-Hartley Lecture ever given by 
a layman. As all Fernley-Hartley Lectures are 
directed to preachers, Sir Josiah addresses them 
particularly in his book. It need hardly be men- 
tioned that his authority in this particular field is 
well established, and therefore his words will carry 
weight, not only on the economic points which he 
discusses freely, but also on the duties and oppor- 
tunities of the pulpit in respect of them. 

His aim is to help preachers by providing for 
them, not ready-made views which they may adopt, 
but the results of his thirty-five years’ experience 
and consideration of these problems of society. 
Every preacher cannot be a technical economist 
or sociologist, and there are dangers into which 
preachers may easily fall, through facile utterance, 
or ignorance of the real problems involved, or 
through the misapplication of Scripture. The 
pulpit may be, ought to be, idealistic, but ‘ it should 
not stir up social discontent by holding up as 
actually attainable to-day something beyond general 
conduct, and what in the nature of things can only 
be reached by generations of effort.’ 

It is agreed that in certain ways Christian 
principles are relative to times, that Christ gave 
no economic theory, no system or programme, 
applicable alike to the first century and the twen- 
tieth, to a primitive community and an advanced. 
Democratic self-government, for example, is not 
prescribed in the New Testament. And finally that 
nothing of any value can be based on isolated 
specific texts. What, then, is the function of the 
Christian preacher in regard to these economic and 
social questions? It is to deal with principles and 
motives. There is no reason why the Church 
should not produce its own sociological experts, 
specially and competently trained. But the Church’s 
real task is the conversion and elevation of the 
human motive on such a scale that a new organism 
may become possible. Men ought to get from their 
religion a sense of how high and worthy a vocation 
politics and social administration may be. To 
urge men to such work is the Church’s business— 
to tell them how to do it is not. 

It must not be supposed that the book is simply 
one of good advice. There is a good deal of hard 
thinking on economics. Sir Josiah, for example, 
discusses the ‘Russian experiment,’ concluding 
that Communism does not yet exist in Russia. 
But its lasting value is in the clear enunciation of 
the part the Church is called on to play in the 
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reconstruction of the social fabric on Christian 
lines. 


ORIGEN’S DOGMATIC TREATISE. 


Origen on First Principles (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. G. W. Butterworth, Litt.D., Bodington 
Memorial Fellow of the University of Leeds, con- 
tains Dr. Paul Koetschau’s text of the De Principiis 
translated into English, together with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. The First Principles, probably 
written some time between A.D. 219 and A.D. 225, 
was the first comprehensive and large-scale inves- 
tigation of Christian Doctrine. Unfortunately it 
survives only in Rufinus’s Latin translation, except 
for fragments of the Greek amounting to less than 
one-sixth of the original work. 

While the world of Christian thought owes deep 
gratitude to Rufinus for his discernment in selecting 
this great work for translation, it now appears that 
our debt might have been greater than it actually 
is. Rufinus is guilty of having omitted or modified 
much of his material, whether out of prejudice or 
carelessness. This is well brought out by Koetschau, 
who made full use of all the fragments, in Greek 
or in Latin, that are available for checking Rufinus. 
His text of the First Principles, published in 1913, 
marks indeed a new era in the appreciation of 
Origen, whom Jerome long regarded as ‘the 
greatest teacher of the Church after the Apostles.’ 
Koetschau placed in the body of the text all the 
material which can be justly claimed as belonging 
to Origen, and he also quoted in footnotes many 
passages from Jerome and other writers which are 
indispensable for reference. His work renders all 
previous texts of Origen out of date, and con- 
sequently gives us new impressions of Origen’s 
teaching. Says Eugéne de Faye with reference to 
the Latin texts, ‘ It is not too much to say that the 
confidence which has always been placed in these 
Latin versions renders obsolete every exposition of 
the theology of Origen which saw the light before 
Dr. Koetschau’s edition of the De Princtpiis.’ 

In the English translation before us, on which 
Mr. Butterworth and his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated, Koetschau’s reconstruction is followed 
throughout. The Introduction is a useful and 
informative piece of work, and the Notes will be 
welcomed by the scholarly-minded reader. Indexes 
are provided of names and subjects and of Scrip- 
tural quotations and allusions. Although there is 
an inaccurate reference in the third footnote, on 
p. i, the volume as a whole gives one the im- 
pression of scholarly accuracy. We commend it 


as a ready instrument to the hands of English 
readers for a new appreciation of the great Christian 
Platonist of Alexandria whose bold speculations 
were sometimes a source of embarrassment to the 
theologians of the Ancient Church. 


VITAL PEACE. 


On international problems few have such right 
to speak as Mr. Henry Wickham Steed. From the 
years just preceding the War he has been in close 
touch with European affairs, and has been a trusted 
adviser of statesmen. For the past twenty years 
Mr. Steed’s mind has been greatly occupied with 
the problems of War and Peace, and we have the 
fruits of his reflection in Vital Peace: A Study of 
Risks (Constable; 1os. net). Apart from his own 
views, the book is very valuable as presenting in — 
concise form a record of many events from the 
Treaty of Peace onwards. The mistakes made by 
the victorious Allies are exhibited, and the question 
of how far these were avoidable is discussed in 
illuminating fashion and with sober judgment. 
For this alone the book is worthy of widespread 
study. 

On the question of Peace we have read nothing 
saner or more penetrating. Pacificist and non- 
pacificist arguments are fairly stated and considered. 
For a certain kind of pacificism the author has no 
use—the kind which means no more than a deter- 
mination never to fight. Recent happenings have 
shown the futility of that merely negative attitude. 
The love of adventure is in normal human blood. 
‘The bright eyes of Danger’ will always challenge 
youth. What Mr. Steed calls ‘ orthodox pacificism ’ 
with its negative, is likely to seem to youth to be 
an attempt to stifle that adventurous spirit. Peace, 
according to him, is not just the absence of war ; 
it is ‘constructive international helpfulness in a 
world beyond war.’ In his view this Peace would 
be a great adventure ; there would be any amount 
of risk in it ; it would require all the fine qualities 
of discipline, courage, and endurance which lie on 
the credit side of war; it would be a revolutionary 
undertaking for which the most advanced nations 
are perhaps scarcely yet prepared. So, fittingly, the 
book closes with a chapter entitled the Adventure 
of Peace. 

All through the volume abounds in illuminating 
flashes. We refrain from quoting, because we are 
anxious to send our readers to the volume itself. 
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Church and State is the comprehensive title of a 
very able book by the Rev. Professor H. Maurice 
Relton, D.D. (Philip Allan; 3s. 6d. net). The 
book is intended to be a sort of introduction to 
the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission, and 
reviews the whole subject historically and critically. 
The ideal which the Church should set before it is 
a Free Church in a Free State. But how is this to 
be achieved if the Church is to remain national ? 
Disestablishment would secure it at once. But the 
objections to that are serious. The Archbishops’ 
Report suggests a way, and the suggestions are 
here examined with sympathy, tempered by gentle 
criticism. The opposite of disestablishment is seen 
in the dictatorship of the totalitarian State, where 
the Church is a creature of the State. How is the 
problem to be solved? Professor Relton struggles 
manfully with the difficulties. He reviews at length 
the nature and function of the Church, and in the 
light of this discusses some of the points at which 
the strain between Church and State becomes acute, 
such as the marriage law, the appointment of 
bishops, and sacramental practice. The conclusion 
he reaches at one stage is a drastic one: ‘ The only 
way in which churchmen ultimately can assert 
their freedom as against the State in doctrinal 
matters and in rites and ceremonies is to take it 
and let the State do what it thinks fit as a con- 
sequence.’ Such a conclusion serves to show the 
difficulty of the problem the author is facing. 
Whether his suggestions (this and others) really 
provide a solution or not, at any rate his book does 
present the issues in a calm and intelligent spirit 
and may well help forward the ultimate answer. 


A book that will be of immense value to preachers, 
and all who have to conduct the public devotions 
of a congregation without the aid of a set liturgy, 
has been compiled by the Rev. James Ferguson, 
B.D., Minister at Crieff, Scotland: Prayers for 
Common Worship, Morning and Evening, every 
Lord’s Day throughout the course of the Christian 
Year (Allenson ; 6s. net). The author has wisely 
adopted the simple method of arranging the prayers 
according to the course of the Christian Year, and 
he has drawn upon the whole field of Christian 
devotion. The order under each day includes five 
divisions, in which Invocation, Confession, and 
Petition come in the first, Thanksgiving and Inter- 
cession in the third, between them the Offertory 

_ prayer, and fourth the prayer for Illumination and 
“the preacher’s prayer in secret.’ The book is a 
large one of nearly four hundred pages. There are 
twenty-one prayers for the first morning service 


alone, and the same number for the evening service. 
No praise could be too great for the taste and dis- 
crimination shown in the selection of the devotional 
matter. This will be a book much prized, and, it 
is to be hoped, much used, by ministers of many 
churches. A word of acknowledgment must be 
added for the beauty of the printing and bind- 
ing of the book. 


The Rev. Robert Harvey, M.A., B.D., D.Th., 
minister of the United Church of Canada at Fort 
Garry, has written a book which will appeal more 
to Roman Catholics than to his Protestant co- 
religionists. It is on Ignatius Loyola: A General 
in the Church Militant (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee ; $2.25). It is an appreciation of the 
life-work of that most remarkable character, who 
fascinates even those who violently oppose him. 
Dr. Harvey writes well and his facts are fully 
authenticated. There is not much that can be 
called new in the story as he tells it, but he does 
make more available than has been usual the life 
of Ignatius written by his contemporary Ribada- 
neira. The fault of the book is its too complete 
adulation of its hero—and hero is the right word. 
Superlatives super-abound. The author expressly 
declines to deal with the history of the movement 
which Ignatius started, and so we have not a syllable 
about the charges widely laid against the Jesuits, 
and so widely credited that the Society was for a 
time expelled from every Catholic country. Dr. 
Harvey limits himself to the lifetime of its founder. 
Whether or not in the case of the Jesuits that is 
doing justice to history is highly disputable. 


For a good many years the name of Apolo 
Kivebulaya has been a household word in Church 
Missionary Society circles, while every season saw 
a new edition of the little book which told the story 
of his apostolic life. Now that he has gone to his 
rest an enlarged edition has been published under 
the title of Apolo of the Pygmy Forest, by Mr. 
A. B. Lloyd (C.M.S.; 1s. net). It is a simple but 
thrilling story of one who, like St. Paul, was flogged 
and cast out for dead, but who by the power of his 
invincible love overcame every barrier and brought 
some of the most degraded people of the earth to 
the feet of Jesus. 


Palestine, which to-day is so much in the lime- 
light, presents a situation which is intensely and 
painfully interesting and critical both religiously 
and politically. Anything that helps to throw light 
upon it deserves to be widely read. In this con- 
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nexion the publication of The Way of Partnership, 
by Mr. S. A. Morrison (C.M.S.; 1s. net), must be 
regarded as very timely. Its main purpose is to 
give an account of the work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Palestine and Egypt, but in so 
doing it paints a vivid picture of the political, 
religious, and social background. The reader is 
left with a strong impression of the immense 
difficulty of the work and of the heroism and patience 
with which it is carried on. 


Another book on the applications of psycho- 
logical theory has been written by the Rev. Ernest 
G. Braham, M.A., Ph.D., Psychology and the Child 
(Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net). It is inevitable that, 
with the advent of a new science, attempts should 
be made, even by those who are not specialists, 
to popularize its results, or supposed results. We 
have read better books than Dr. Braham’s, and we 
have read worse. It is unsatisfactory in one respect, 
it is so slight. The author’s brief chapters, which 
contain so many digressions, present the topics 
dealt with inadequately. And some of his con- 
clusions are at the least debatable. How many 
people, not in the grip of the ‘New Psychology,’ 
would accept this dictum—‘ we have seen that the 
earliest activity of a child is purely instinctive, and 
that being so it is impossible to attach any moral 
value whatever to its acts’? A similar query 
might be put against another statement : ‘a child 
has no religious instinct any more than an adult 
has.’ Call it what you will, ‘ instinct’ or ‘ nature,’ 
there is something indelible and eternal in us that 
links us with God. ‘ Instinct’ is as good a name 
for that as another. For all its brevity, however, 
‘the book will serve to awaken interest in an im- 
portant subject, and lead to deeper study. There 
is on p. 52 a misquotation of the most famous of 
all the answers in the Shorter Catechism. 


Some months ago there appeared a book of 
sermons by an eminent Jewish minister in London, 
and now we have to record another volume of the 
same kind from South Africa—Judaism Ancient 
and Modern, by Chief Rabbi J. L. Landau, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Goldston ; 1os. 6d. net). It contains about 
sixty sermons and addresses, mostly delivered on 
festal occasions. The book has a far less general 
appeal than the work of Mr. Lavine, but may 
‘exercise a considerable influence on the Jewish 
communities to which it is addressed. Dr. Landau 
is an enthusiastic Zionist, but his politics are sub- 
ordinate to his religion, and his appeal throughout 
is for a revival of the spiritual life of Judaism, 
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now endangered, as he believes, by too intimate a 
contact with the modern world. The arrangement. 
of the work is open to some criticism. Dr. Landau, 
like most Jewish preachers, normally quotes the 
Bible in Hebrew and appends an English transla- 
tion, but the two do not always agree. There is no 
attempt at arranging the sermons in chronological 
order, and they appear to be grouped according to 
the festivals on which they were delivered. But. 
the occasion is not always obvious to the ordinary 
reader, and the book would have gained in value 
from some judicious editorial work. 


In deciding to publish popular and modern lives 
of missionaries in a cheap form, Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton had a good idea and they could not have 
made a better beginning than with The Man who 
made Friends—the story of Donald Fraser of 
Livingstonia, by Agnes R. Fraser, M.B., Ch.B.— 
and The Man who believed God—the story of 
Hudson Taylor, by Marshall Broomhall. The 
books are excellently printed and, with paper 
covers, cost only 2s. net each. 


A devout and intelligent book on the practice of 
prayer is always welcome. There is a great litera- 
ture on the subject, but there is always room for a 
book that comes from the heart and is inspired by 
spiritual experience, like Taking Hold of God, by 
Professor Samuel M.- Zwemer, of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 
3s. 6d. net). It deals with all aspects of the prayer 
life, the nature of prayer, hindrances to prayer, the 
power of prayer; and expounds some of the great 
Bible prayers. The author accepts the plain, 
simple teaching of Scripture, that prayer is a way 
of getting things done, and for this healthy protest 
against ideas that would ‘ refine’ away its reality 
he deserves our thanks. 


There must still be many in Scotland who 
remember the fervent and successful ministry of 
Joseph Kemp in Edinburgh. Although his later 
years were spent in America and New Zealand, his 
earlier work was of great and enduring value. 
Under the title of Joseph W. Kemp (Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott; 2s. 6d. net) his wife has written his 
biography. It is throughout ‘ a story of evangelism 
and revival,’ of unwearying prayer and labour, and 
of Pentecostal fruits. 


We have received from Messrs. Thomas Murby & 
Co. St. Mark: A New Translation, by the Rev. 
G. W. Wade, D.D. This translation is reprinted 
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from Dr. Wade’s‘ Documents of the New Testament,’ 
which was issued in 1934. The price of St. Mark 
is only rs., and it should be noted that the other 
three Gospels may be had separately at the same 
price. 


The Oxford University Press has issued a new 
edition of Professor Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the 
Holy. It will be remembered it came out in 1923, 
and there have been a number of editions since. 
The present one is revised, and also contains 
additions. The price is 3s. 6d. net. 


Those who attended the 1936 Keswick Conven- 
tion, and also those friends who could not be there, 
will be glad to know that Messrs. Pickering & 
Inglis have now issued a full account of it— 
The Keswick Convention, 1936. This may be had, 
with paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and with cloth 
covers at 4s. net. 


Two books published by Messrs. Pickering & 
Inglis are on traditional lines, and deal with out- 
standing doctrines. One is The Only Hope of Church 
or World, by the Rev. W. B. Riley, A.M., D.D., and 
deals with the Second Coming. The late. Dr. 
Hastings once said in this magazine that people 
were divided into three classes in regard to their 
attitude to this subject: those who think it is 
everything, those who think it is nothing, and 
those who think it is something. Dr Riley belongs 
to the first class. The other book is on the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit—The Heritage of Saints, by Mr. 
Herbert Lockyer. It is an earnest and urgent re- 
minder of the immense resources the believer has 
in the presence and power of the spirit. Both 
books are cheap, the former 2s., the latter 1s. _ 


Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. have added to their 
“Things Seen’ Series an attractive account of 
Cambridge—Things Seen in Cambridge (3s. 6d. net). 
It has been written by Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.A., 
and it contains a number of illustrations and a 
sketch map. 


The Rev. H. J. Garland has devised a method of 
speaking and preaching without notes. He calls it 
The Alpha Method. Mr. Hugh Redwood writes a 
foreword, and says: ‘It is an ingenious system of 
mnemonics, which is easy to apply.’ It is published 
by Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, and costs 2s. 


A popular book of a very satisfactory kind has 


been sent out through the S.P.C.K. by the Rev. 
Clement F. Rogers, M.A., Professor Emeritus of 
Pastoral Theology in King’s College, London— 
The Case for Miracle (2s. net). The four chapters 
have been given as lectures in Hyde Park eight 
times, and to students eleven times. These are 
very good tests, and lectures that have passed 
through such scorching fires ought to be worth 
hearing. And they are. The subjects dealt with 
are: Are Miracles Possible ? The Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Christ ; Non-Christian Theories of 
the Resurrection of Christ ; and The Virgin Birth. 
The material contained in this book, in a vivid and 
attractive form, would be useful to those who desire 
to present such topics to a popular audience. It 
is sound apologetic from an orthodox standpoint. 


A Layman’s Vision of God, by Mr. Robert W. 
Gold (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net), is a very unpre- 
tentious account of what an earnest reader of the 
Bible has found in it after years of study. It is” 
largely a synopsis of the teaching of Jesus linked 
on to the Old Testament record. It follows closely - 
the text of Scripture and is designed to commend 
the Fatherhood of God and His redeeming love in 
Christ. 


Mr. Malcolm Spencer, M.A., has followed up his — 
book, ‘ Building on Sand,’ with Economics and God 
(S.C.M.; 4s. net). It might have been called, he 
says, ‘Building on the Rock’; but he preferred 
the present title to suggest that our present economic _ 
organization is not simply failing to satisfy human - 
needs, but that ‘it is flying in the face of Providence.’ — 
“It contains an element of sheer folly, a seed of 
sure destruction.’ Like its predecessor, this volume — 
contains a calmly stated but strong indictment of 
our present economic practice. Tested by the 
Sermon on the Mount it is anti-Christian. Tested 
by common sense it is absurd. What is the funda- 
mental error of it? In a word Mammonism. — 
Our monetary system needs drastic reconstruction. 
When. one asks, however, what practical steps 
should be taken to remedy this, Mr. Spencer has 
nothing very definite to suggest. Again and again 
he can only say, ‘that is for the experts.’ He 
himself has lost the faith in the Douglas Credit — 
system which he once held. Still it is a necessary 
step towards progress to have such a convincing 
demonstration as Mr. Spencer gives of the futility 
and peril of the prevailing system ; and for that, 
as for his summons to repentance for the errors of | 
the past, we wish his book a large circulation. 
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The Teaching of Theology. 


By THE REVEREND CANON CHARLES E. Raven, D.D., Rectus PRoFEssor oF Divinity, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wuart is wrong with our teaching of theology ? 
Why is it that at a time when we are all concerned 
to counteract the increasing pressure of specializa- 
tion and to find some means of setting our sectional 
studies within a wider frame of reference, we turn 
to geography or history rather than to the quondam 
queen of the sciences? Why do our theologians 
seem to find their researches so little relevant either 
to the practical problems of the time or to their 
own devotional needs? Why do the younger 
clergy and ministers trained in Divinity Faculties 
and Theological Colleges so generally feel that train- 
ing to be almost valueless for the work to which 
they are ordained? That these things are true— 
that the status of theology in the universities has 
declined, that its content has become narrow and 
academic, and that if we fail to encourage the right 
sort of research, we also fail to give the appropriate 
vocational teaching—few would be able to deny. 
It is the purpose of this paper to examine some of the 
grounds of our defects. 

The first ground would seem to be the persistence 
of the tradition, arising out of the days of funda- 
mentalism and infallibilities when natural and 
supernatural were set in sharp antithesis, that 
theology is confined to the study of a clearly 
segregated revelation, to those books and records 
in which God had intervened in the affairs of men. 
To such a tradition all ‘ natural’ knowledge was 
irrelevant. Science, art, literature, history, indeed 
the whole field of secular interests, were vanity and 
vexation of spirit. The theologian had neither part 
nor lot in them, save as they enabled him to con- 
trast his own eternal lore with the wisdom of this 
changing world, and to bid men turn away from 
“the hodge-podge of philosophers ’ to the faith once 
delivered. The conflicts of religion and science 
during last century demonstrated at once the 
strength and the error of this tradition. Yet it 
persists ; and at the moment the influence of Dr. 
Barth and the fear of humanism have given it a 
temporary but surely a wholly disastrous recrud- 
escence. 

No Christian will deny that for theology the life, 
work, and teaching of Jesus are of unique and 
normative significance, and that in consequence the 
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study of the Old Testament which records the 
preparation for Him, of the New Testament which 
contains the evidence of His impact upon His 
disciples, and of the history and documents of the 
Early Church in which that impact was perpetuated 
and defined, must always be of primary importance. 
But it is clear that if God is what Christ and the 
Creeds declare, then no field of human study or 
interest is irrelevant to the knowledge of Him; 
that a sharp contrast between natural and super- 
natural contradicts our basal belief in an Incarna- 
tion; and that to confine the range of theology 
to certain departments of inquiry is to be false 
alike to the psychological character of religion, 
to the teaching and example of Jesus, and to any 
coherent view of the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Yet the fact remains that in practice the scope 
of theological teaching and research is still mainly 
confined to the critical and exegetical study of the 
books of the Bible, and to the doctrinal controversies 
and formularies of the first five centuries. These are 
indeed subjects of vast and permanent importance. 
They have suffered from being too narrowly 
studied: far too much Biblical research shows 
evidence of an exaggerated concentration upon 
literary and archeological detail. They have not 
been brought into living contact with the new know- 
ledge of Nature, of history, and of psychology: in 
consequence they do not enable their students to 
mediate their faith to the world. They supply 
rather an esoteric interest for the few than a gospel 
for all: their products seem to the normal educated 
man remote from his practical interests, inapplicable 
to his aspirations and temptations, professional and 
academic rather than universal and vital. They 
are, and always must be, the lifelong concern of 
one company within the army of theologians ; they 
ought not to monopolize the whole area of that 
army’s occupation. 

A second ground of our failure is the fact that 
this concentration of our interest upon the details 
of textual and literary criticism was justifiable fifty 
years ago, but is so now no longer. When the 
methods of critical study were first applied to the 
Bible, it was essential that the historical character 
of the Christian religion should be examined and 
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vindicated. The true text of the Scriptures, the 
authenticity, dating, and value of the various 
documents, the meaning of their language, and the 
exegesis of their teaching were matters of primary 
and immediate concern. The pioneers in these 
fields of research were wise in recognizing the crucial 
importance of such work, and in devoting their 
whole energies to training the theologians of the 
future in it. It would be untrue to say that the 
need for such work has passed away: certain 
aspects of it still call for concentrated and special- 
ized investigation. But if we regard the task of the 
theologian or of the apologist from the standpoint 
of present requirements, it is plain not only that 
much of this work has, in fact, been done, but that 
other aspects of theology have assumed an import- 
ance at least as great and actually more urgent. 
To Robertson Smith or Lightfoot was presented a 
plain challenge and a manifest obligation. To us in 
our day there are other challenges—from the fields 
of psychology and of comparative religion, of 
ethics and sociology, of natural science and philo- 
sophy—not less urgent, challenges which cannot be 
met by a theology which confines itself to the tasks 
which rightly monopolized the attention of our 
grandfathers. 

It is surely regrettable that in the curricula 
and the staffing of our schools of sacred learning 
almost no place is available for those who would 
research into, or teach the bearing of Christianity 
upon our interpretation of the natural order, or of 
human character, or of other religions, or of the 
moral, economic, and political problems of the 
time. If we are living in an age of crisis, theology 
can hardly escape the taunt of fiddling while Rome 
burns, or if it possesses the key of knowledge of 
failing to put it to any use. Ultimately, no doubt, 
researches such as occupy our Faculties have mean- 
ing and vital meaning for our generation. As at 
present pursued and taught, their relevance is not 
recognized either by our colleagues in the world of 
learning, or by our pupils when they go out into 
their ministry. 

It is perhaps in our failure to give a satisfactory 
vocational training to the candidates for ordination 
that the limitations of our programme of research 
become most obvious. The young man who goes 
out to serve a congregation finds himself at once 
concerned with problems that centre round the 
three crucial subjects of sex, property, and war. 
~ What have Christ and His Church to say on these ? 
What help can men and women sorely perplexed 
about them get from the minister of religion ? 
That minister may have an accurate knowledge of 


the authenticity of the Matthzan exception or the | 
Johannine pericopé, of the social teaching of Amos | 
or St. Luke, and of the attitude of our Lord to- | 
wards centurions or ‘ the strong man armed’: but | 
if he is to deal faithfully and wisely with problems 
that have, in fact, wholly changed their character | 
in the last half-century, he will be tempted to com- | 
plain that his teachers have sent him out utterly | 
unequipped. He will have either to fall back | 
upon traditional teaching, which to most of his | 
hearers might as well be delivered ‘ in a tongue,’ or, 
as usually happens, he will relegate his previous 
studies to the dustbin and laboriously begin to | 
discover by trial and error a message for his people. 

Do not let me be misunderstood at this point. 
I owe far too much to my own theological training, | 
limited and specialized as it has been, to wish to see | 
our curriculum transformed into a merely voca- | 
tional, ‘ modern,’ and practical shape. But I am j 
convinced that our failure to equip our pupils to | 
interpret the faith is largely due to our own too | 
narrow vision of its content and significance, that, | 
while expert and whole-time study must continue to | 
be given to critical and exegetical problems, the | 
expert suffers from too rigid a specialization, and | 
that alongside of Biblical and credal researches we 
ought to be encouraging equally intensive study in 
other fields of theology. 

The third ground of our failure thus becomes 
plain. If our concentration upon text and com- | 
ment, upon Hebrew and Greek, upon manuscripts | 
and exegesis, was timely in Westcott’s day, it was | 
also then appropriate to the general equipment of | 
the young man coming up to college. He came | 
with a sound knowledge of the contents of the Bible 
in English, and in the vast majority of cases with a 
classical education, with Latin and Greek already © 
familiar. To-day, as we all know, the habit of © 
Bible-reading has largely disappeared. The young | 
student is set to wrestle with selected books, with 
the criticism of the Pentateuch, or with the Synoptic _ 
Problem, when, in fact, he has no clear grasp of the 
general contents of the Scriptures or of their 
religious character. In consequence, he usually 
fails to get a sense of the massive import of the 
Biblical revelation, of the proportion of the faith, 
or of its spiritual significance. He is plunged into — 
details before he has got any vision of the whole 
to which they belong: he learns to cut up the 
Gospels before he has enjoyed or appreciated them : 
he fails to see his work in perspective. So, too, 
in the matter of languages. If a student already 
knows his Classics, it is comparatively simple to 
teach him Hebrew, and to explain to him the 
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character of Hellenistic Greek. But to-day, in 
most schools, Greek has disappeared. A man 
reading theology must begin by spending the vast 
majority of his time in acquiring a hurried and 
superficial knowledge of the grammar and voca- 
bulary of two difficult tongues. He knows that 
he will never have opportunity to master them: 
he suspects, not without good reason, that his work 
on them will stop when he has passed his examina- 
tions: he doubts whether it will be of any value at 
all for his subsequent ministry: he does not see 
that, for theology, the amount that he can learn 
will be of any real value. That such drudgery is not 
without its use as a discipline, or even that the 
ability to spell out a Hebrew script and construe 
the New Testament is an asset, I would not deny. 
But I do not believe that the Biblical languages 
are as good an educational instrument as the 
Classics ; and if we have come to realize that it is 
nowadays unreasonable to insist that every child 
should be put on to the classical side, I cannot see 
why a similar admission should not be made for our 
students of theology. At present many men who 
might do admirable work in other departments of 
theological research are debarred altogether by 
failure to learn the languages, and far more have 
their interest in theology crushed and distorted. 
If we insist upon Hebrew and Greek as normal 
elements in a theological training, at least let us 
admit that these ought not to be universally 
obligatory, and that alike for research and for the 
ministry there are many men whose time and 
training could be better occupied in other direc- 
tions. 

Here, again, we seem to be living rather in the past 
than in the present. Time was when every minister 
was expected to interlard his sermons with quota- 
tions in the original languages and to discuss 
technical terms with a scholar’s precision. In- 
tellectual interests were few and highly specialized : 
any M.P. would cap a quotation from Virgil; any 
occupant of a pew would enter with zest into a 
discourse upon the meaning of justification. It is 
good when such culture can be maintained: it is 
folly to expect it to be universal, or to exclude other 
interests in order to foster it. There are to-day 


at least half a dozen subjects clamouring for the 
attention of theologians and ministers of religion 
and at present ignored in their programme. ‘ These 
ye ought to have done, and not left the others un- 
done’ should be a warning to us. 

We are all in these days agreed that the foolish 
cry for a religion without a theology deserves to be 
brushed aside—though it was, in fact, an indication 
that the sort of theology given in our seminaries 
was missing the mark; that we want not less 
theology, but more and better; indeed, that 
its theological weakness is the chief source of 
peril to the Church. We hardly realize the serious- 
ness of the position or face the duty of radical and 
rapid reform. Eight years during which I had the 
supervision of some fifty young clergy annually 
convinced me that for the vast majority their 
training had been too narrow and too superficial 
to be effective, and that the few who had really 
profited by it were fitted rather for teaching posts 
in theological colleges (thus perpetuating a vicious 
circle) than for the ministry in parish and con- 
gregation ; and that the curriculum on which they 
had been examined and approved did not, in fact, 
give them the right foundation from which to 
develop. Four years in a Divinity Faculty have 
disclosed some of the reasons for this state of affairs 
—that many of the best men will not read theology 
as at present taught, that of those who do many 
get little intellectual or spiritual stimulus from it, 
and that far from providing a synthetic subject 
which could attract the interest and affect the 
studies of other departments, theology is and de- 
serves to be regarded as a highly specialized and 
isolated school, suited indeed to men who intend 
to teach it, but irrelevant to others, and of doubtful 
value to the cause of religion. No doubt readers 
of this paper will at once assure me that my com- 
plaints, if true at all, are true only of my own ex- 
perience and university. If they are really satisfied 
with the present position in view of the energies 
given to theology, of the need and opportunity of 
the times, and of the character of almost all theo- 
logical syllabuses, I can say no more. If they are 
not, discussion of the subject would seem to be 
desirable. 
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Che Firet Epistle of St. Peter. 


By THE REVEREND H. G. Mrercuam;! M.A., B.D., Pa.D., Harttey Vicrorta COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


I. SryLe.—The frequent use of ds is noticeable 
(x14. 19 22. 5. 16 410. 11, 15.16 53), The author never uses 
av, and rarely any connecting particles (5€ at the 
beginning of a sentence, 175 2° 38 3! [quotation 
from LXX where 8¢ is lacking] 3!- 1 [14 a quota- 
tion] 47-16 510). His preference is for ody and 
yap, but this is due to the fact that the author’s 
manner is hortative rather than argumentative ; 
it is that of a preacher with an eye on his hearers. 
The Epistle abounds in sharp contrasts (18. 8. 11. 15. 16 
etc.). The writer manifests an especial fondness 
for verbs compounded with dva- (13- 13. 17. 23 25. 24 
etc.). dudre -yéypamrar (11°), Sucre mepiéyen ev 
ypapy (2°) introduce Old Testament quotations 
(Paul has yéypartar, Ro 9%), The 
balance of clauses is more carefully wrought out 
than is customary with Paul (cf. especially 33) ; 
the eloquence of the writer is rather studied than 
effervescent. Note also the use of the optative 
with ei (3!4: 17), confined to Luke and 1 Peter in 
N.T., apart from the casual phrase « réyor in 
1 Co 141% xdpis is used frequently (12-10. 13 
219.20 37 etc.), but not always in an especially 
Pauline sense. The combination xdpis xal eipyvy 
reminds us of 1 Co 13, 2 Co 12, Eph 1? etc., but may 
be a conventional Christian salutation. In 133 
the Seminar inclined to accept an eschatological 
sense of the term xapis, and the same is true of 
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1 [The Hellenistic Seminar of Manchester University 
was founded by Dr. James Hope Moulton in October 
1913. Its aim is to promote advanced critical study 
of the New Testament, and meetings are held fort- 
nightly during term. An important feature has been 
the discovery of linguistic problems requiring investiga- 
tion. These have given rise to reports presented by 
individual members and occasionally contributed as 
notes to THE Expository Times or other publica- 
tions. A summary of findings on the First Epistle of 
St. Peter is here presented. The substance of this 
synopsis was drawn up by Dr. J. A. Findlay, the 
present chairman. Dr. H. McLachlan, the secretary 
of the Seminar since its foundation, recorded the 
summary, embodying certain modifications by the 
members. At the Editor’s request and by authoriza- 
tion of the Seminar, Dr. H. G. Meecham has prepared 
the statement for publication.] 


cwrnpia in 15, The latter, however, finds a parallel 
in Ro 134. But°there’appears to be no connexion 
between xdps and the zapoveia in Paul; the 
xdpes has always already come in the Incarnation. 
Of the other instances of yapis in the Epistle, 5! 
approximates most closely to the Pauline sense, 
looking back to 51°. The connexion between 51° 
and 5) rather tells against Harnack’s view that 
512-18 and 11-2 are second-century additions ; 
219. 20 are Lucan in their affiliations (cf. Lk 63284), 
37 may be eschatological (cf. cvyxAnpovdpor pe 
80, wy also would be used in that sense (cf. Mk 9%, 
but there with the article). 41° corresponds to the 
Pauline idea of xyapicuara. The author uses tmets 
where Paul uses 7mets—he is always the preacher. 
It may be an accident that in Peter’s speeches 
in Acts tyets is constantly used (2?2- 33 319. 20 etc,), 
whereas Paul (in similar contexts) has jets (1317-28), 
Too much must not be made of this, but it is 
interesting. 

II. IpEas.—Coincidences of terminology, espe- 
cially with Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians are 
too numerous and close to be explained away, but 
these may not involve more than an acquaintance 
with Paul’s language. iors is used only five 
times in the Epistle, never in an especially Pauline 
sense. 15-7 are perhaps nearest to this. Note 
‘salvation of souls’ is ‘the end of (your) faith’ 
(1°); is this Pauline? It is curious that wiors 
occurs only once after ch. 1, namely, in 5%. This 
fact by itself would suggest that the idea of faith 
was not part of the warp and woof of the writer’s 
thought. Hope takes the place of faith in the 
Epistle, for the writer’s eyes are upon the future 
rather than the past. Faith and hope are joined 
together in 17; after that, though the word éAzis 
does not occur many times, the idea is every- 
where. The author’s conception of faith is more 
akin to that of the writer of Hebrews and of 
1 Clement than to that of Paul. Faith gives to 
hope the support of the Resurrection and Exaltation 
of Christ as things that have actually happened 
(cf. 11), whereas in Ro 4*4 5_the parallel passage 

2 v1. cuvykdnypovdmots. 
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—the Resurrection of Christ is the support of faith 
in His atoning death. This Epistle also echoes the 
mystical language of Paul in 4}, but the self- 
identification of the believer with the death of 
Christ is rather mental and moral than mystical— 
“arm ye yourselves also with the same mind.’ 
The letter is nearer to the Epistle to the Ephesians 
than to any other N.T. writing, and should be 
studied in connexion with the question of the 
authenticity of that Epistle. A strong case can be 
made for authorship by a disciple of Paul, who, 
like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
worked out the ideas of the Master from his own 
point of view, rather than for direct borrowing 
or dependence in any imitative sense. Links with 
James are not very substantial. 70 Soxiyiov bpav 
Ths mwiorews (17) seems to mean ‘the genuine 
residue of your faith after testing,’ whereas in 
Ja 1° the meaning is rather, ‘ the sterling quality of 
your faith is proved by your power to endure trial.’ 
James seems here to be nearer Ro 54 in idea, though 
in Romans doximy is used. Other links between 
James and 1 Peter are (a) the use in both addresses 
of the term d:aczropa (Ja 11,1 P 11), but it is note- 
worthy that in 1 Peter the article is missing, and 
the sense is perhaps rather general—figurative 
and Christian—than specifically Jewish; (b) two 
quotations from Proverbs (Ja 52°=1 P 48, Ja 4°= 
1 P 55). With Hebrews this Epistle shares the idea 
of a future salvation, of the Christian life as a 
pilgrimage, and an emphasis, not conspicuous in 
Paul, on the Jesus of history as an example of 
resigned obedience to the will of God. Cf. He 57-8 
Pe vere, Wa a Po (cf tie 13797 P 275) 41-19, 
Links with the Synoptic Gospels are much more 
obvious than is the case with Paul; they are 
mostly Lucan in colour (cf. 1 P 1!°=Lk 10%, 
TU =Lk 2476, 13—Lk 12%, 1°3=Lk 81! [cf. Ja 174], 
eee eye Lk) re, 4!9 = Lk 23"). 
But there are also links with the First Gospel 
(z P 22. Cf. Mt 183, but the Lucan word fpéd¢os is 
used here ; 24=Mt 5!6[M], 39=Mt 5%, 57=Mt 6%). 
The comparison of Christians to ‘living stones’ 
may go back to the ‘stone’ passage in Mt 161°. 
In Eph 2”, which at first sight looks like a closer 
parallel, believers are the temple; in 1 P 2° 
they are the priesthood, as in Matthew and Revela- 
tion. There are also interesting suggestions of 
the Fourth Gospel here and there, notably 1 P 1° 
Pen eaor aya r* —fnor 7? 20% 9 r8=Jn 1774, 


9=Jn 129, Jn 14%, 3=Jn 13 33, 22%5— 
Jn rollf-16) 4—Jn 1250, Jn 2rl6 18 bx 
Jn 13% 14, Perhaps sufficient attention has not been 
paid to these coincidences. 

We may perhaps infer that, whilst the language 
is often unmistakably Pauline, Bacon exaggerates 
when he says} that the writer is ‘ a Paulinist if ever 
there was one.’ The main idea of the Epistle is to 
be found in the exhortation to follow the example 
of Jesus. Faith is not, as in Paul, so much a single 
decisive act, as a process by which ultimate salva- 
tion is to be won ; it is, as in the Fourth Gospel, a 
journey not completed yet. Side by side with the 
exhortation to follow ‘ in his steps’ is set the hope 
to the fulfilment of which we are travelling, which 
will be consummated only ‘at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.’ This fills us already with unspeak- 
able joy, suffused with glory, and nerves the 
Christian to endure persecution ‘for the name.’ 
It should be noticed that, as in Ephesians, there is 
no reference to the Eucharist in the Epistle, and 
that the doctrine of Baptism is not mystical as in 
Ro 6%; baptism is an adventure of hope. The 
ceremony contains in itself both question and 
answer, the question asked by the believer’s 
‘good conscience,’ the answer being conveyed to 
him as he rises from the water. As Jesus Himself 
passed through death and defeat to triumphant 
life, so the believer, imitating His death and Re- 
surrection in the act of baptism, rises to new life 
(321). It may be observed that all the references to 
the Cross, except one, present it in terms that can be 
traced back to sayings of Jesus, e.g. 12. 18f- 271.24, 
whilst the reference to the tree (24) has a parallel 
in Acts. The view of Christ’s death is not developed 
in Pauline fashion. 

III. AuTHoRsHip.—The question of author- 
ship depends partly on the question of the meaning 
of év BaBvAdu in 513; the Seminar came round 
slowly to the view that ‘ Babylon’ here meant 
Rome.? It should be noted, however, that Merrill * 
argues strongly for Babylon proper; he accepts 
the Petrine authorship, and points out that in the 
neighbourhood of Babylon there were large settle- 
ments of Jews. The question cannot be regarded 
as closed, for scholars are by no means unanimous 


1 Jesus and Paul, 155. 

2 Might it not mean simply ‘in exile’? 
metaphorical use of diac7ropd. 

3 Essays in Early Christian History, 280. 


Cf. the 
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that Peter ever reached Rome. It seems to be 
taken for granted too easily that the letter was 
meant for Jewish Christians; there is nothing 
specially Jewish in its ideas, and daemopa (1”) 
without the article might conceivably be simply 
an extension of the idea of zapemdypos, ‘ the 
scattered pilgrims.’ It has been assumed too 
readily that Peter never preached to any one but 
Jews, on the basis of Gal 28. Streeter’s arguments 
against Petrine authorship were examined. They 
are (a) that Peter was not a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ (cf. 51). It was felt that Lk 2349 may be 
taken to imply the contrary. There is no proof 
that Peter remained in hiding from the denial 
onwards ; all we have to rely on is psychological 
probability. (6) That Peter as dwdécroAos could 
not speak of himself as ovpumpecBirepos, as 
the two offices were distinct. There were divided 
opinions in the Seminar on this question, but it 
was felt that 6 cuumperBitepos is not quite the 
same thing as zpeoBurepos merely, and that an 
apostle who had ceased to travel and had settled 
down modestly put himself on the level of the 
Church officials whom he was addressing. The 
teal question is, Was the term dadcroAos inclusive 
of the term zpecBirepos, that is, was the apostle 
ex officio rpexBirepos of any Church in which he 
settled for a period, or was it strictly exclusive ? 
It was felt by some that we cannot draw the lines 
of demarcation too rigidly at this early stage of 
ecclesiastical organization. The passage in 52 
evoked a lengthy discussion. Two theories of ‘its 
interpretation were offered: (a) That the writer 
claims (i) to share with all the zpecBvrepo the 
office of Church leadership ; (ii) to share with all 
the inner circle of the disciples of Jesus the privilege 
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Mirginifus Muerisque. 
Bridge Builders. 


By THE REVEREND T. CROUTHER GORDON, DEG. 
B.D., Pu.D., CLACKMANNAN. 


‘ It was a river that I could not pass over.’—Ezk 47°. 


For more than two years I have been watching the 
new Forth Bridge from my study window. Slowly 
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of having witnessed His sufferings; (ili) to share 
with James and John a glimpse of the coming 
eschatological glory at the Transfiguration. This 
the Seminar eventuaily rejected, though the chair- 
man still held to this view. Doubt was expressed 
as, to whether paprus here means ‘ eye-witness’ 
or merely ‘preacher.’ If the latter, 6 should 
be taken with pdprus as well as cupmpeorBurepos. 
They are all mpecRvrepo. and pdprupes together, 
and all xowwvol in the coming glory. (b) That 
THs peAAovons amoxad’rrecOat Sdéns refers to 
Pentecost and means the glory which was then, 
at the time of ra raOywara tod Xpicrod, destined 
shortly to be revealed. This involved an 
interesting inquiry into the use of pedAdAw 
c. present infinitive. Neither interpretation gained 
full acceptance, but neither is incompatible with 
Petrine authorship. On the other hand, opinion 
was unanimous that #7 cvvexAexty (518) denotes 
‘ sister Church,’ not Peter’s wife. 

A more serious difficulty may be found in Peter’s 
lack of culture (Ac 41%); the fact that Silvanus is 
the amanuensis and something more may lessen 
that difficulty and account for Pauline language, 
though it is not certain that he is Silas. The fact 
that the language, rather than the underlying ideas 
of the Epistle, is Pauline seems to tell in favour of 
the view that the subject-matter may be Petrine 
(or at least derived from the general current 
of primitive Christian thinking), not specifically 
Pauline. Silvanus has expressed non-Pauline ideas 
in Pauline language, justas Luke, another companion 
of Paul, had used Pauline language (e.g. ydpus and 
Sixardw) in a non-Pauline sense. Paul’s friends 
and followers caught his tones but missed his 
meaning. 


Study. 


but surely it has crept out into the middle of the 
fairway of the broad river, until now the two halves 
have been joined by the centre span. I am too far 
away to see the workmen, but this lovely thing has 
grown day by day as if by magic, until now it fills 
the landscape. Of course, it’s not the first bridge 
over the Forth. Every boy worth his salt knows 
that. There is that mighty three-span bridge down 
at Queensferry, which makes nervous ladies sick to 
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look down from! Yes, and long, long ago, the 
Romans built a bridge on top of pontoons quite 
near to the Kincardine Bridge. Severus did this 
in A.D. 209. But no bridge is quite like this new 
one. Think! It’s got the biggest swing span of 
any bridge in the whole of Europe. And a little 
bird whispers that soon a very important person 
will come to open it. 

One biting December afternoon the engineer took 
me over this wonderful construction, and I asked, 
“Why have you taken so long to build it? It 
should have been ready ten months ago.’ ‘ Well, 
he explained, ‘ the reason is that we have had so 
much frost. You cannot build a bridge of concrete 
in cold weather.’ So I thought, boys and girls, of 
other bridges that could not be built in frosty 
weather.. You and I are bridge-builders. We 
build bridges between one another, and across 
these bridges pass to and fro our thoughts, our 
gifts, our letters and postcards. What a lovely 
thing is a strong bridge of friendship! But we 
cannot build it if people are cold and frosty and 
unkind to us. Jesus was always building bridges 
across to other people, and if the air was frosty 
His kindly smile and warm heart made every one 
thaw. Let us try to show His warm heart of love, 
and soon we shall be able to build bridges to even 
the coldest of our friends. 

The engineer was keen to explain one part of the 
bridge, because it revealed how he had solved 
a problem. In hot weather the bridge, made of 
some thirty spans, would expand and crack, so a 
special joint was devised to allow the spans some 
play, without endangering them in any way. Thus 
the bridge comes and goes according to the weather. 
Now I venture to think that our friendships should 
be a little like that. We must not be too rigid. 
Some boys expect their friends to go wherever 
they go, to fish whenever they fish, to swim whenever 
they swim, to play whenever they play. But if our 
friendship is not to crack, let us come and go, let 
us give and take in the spirit of good humour and 
comradeship. Once a boy, after a naughty day, 
was told by his mother, ‘ John, do not let the 
sun go down on your wrath.’ John replied, ‘I 
cannot help what the sun does!’ But Johnny 
did not see that he could help being angry. We 
shall build an enduring friendship if we learn to 
come and go, to give kindness and gifts as well as 
take them. 

But not every bridge opens and closes. Here’s 
the thrill! A man lives in the very centre of this 
bridge and works an electric motor all day. When 
he opens it to river traffic, it is closed to road traffic. 


When the motors rush over it, the ships must stop. 
It cannot be open to both at one and the same time. 
Don’t you think, boys and girls, that our minds are 
very like this new bridge? They let only one train 
of thought through at a time. When we try to 
think of two things at one time, what mistakes 
we make! You remember how Mummy sent you 
an errand the other day, and you forgot all about 
it when you met some chums playing football. 
And God has made you the motor-man who opens 
and closes that bridge. You can open the way to 
beautiful thoughts, and so shut the way to ugly 
and mean thoughts, The lever is in your hand. 
Our souls, too, are like this bridge, for when we 
open them to God we shut them to men. Jesus 
used to climb the mountains at night and open the 
bridge of His soul to God, and it made Him so 
brave and true, and in the morning He opened the 
bridge to men, and how happy and strong He was! 
The lever, my boy, is in your hand; see to it that 
you keep opening it to both God and men. 


The New Stamps. 


By THE REVEREND H. L. PIcKEN, RHOS-ON-SEA, 
NortH WALES. 


“God created man in his own image.’—Gn 17’. 


On September 1st the new stamps were on sale 
in all the Post Offices of this country, stamps bearing 
the features of our new King—King Edward VIII. 
When a little boy I know saw them, he said, ‘ Oh, 
what lovely stamps! I can see the King’s face 
quite distinctly. How clear it is!’ Yes, in colour 
they are the same as the old ones, but very different 
in other ways. It is a great improvement to have 
the King’s face so clear and distinct. It is a photo- 
graph that is used this time instead of a drawing. 
Then the old ones were so covered with ornamenta- 
tions, fishes and scrolls and wording that one could 
hardly see King George’s face. 

Do you know why our postage stamps bear the 
image of the King? It is because the post which 
carries letters for us is the King’s post. You 
remember it is called the Royal Mail. Many years 
ago there were no posts by which people could 
send letters. The only post was that which carried 
the letters of the King himself to different parts 
of his dominions. Then later the King’s post was 
allowed to carry letters for the public, though it 
cost a lot of money to send one. So it went on, 
and now millions and millions of letters go through 
the post every year, but it is still the King’s post, 
the Royal Mail, and so the stamps bear the King’s 
image. 
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These stamps remind me that IJ too bear the King’s 
tmage—the King of heaven, God Himself ; for the 
Bible tells us, ‘God created man in his own image.’ 
Yes, there is some likeness to God in every one of 
us. And these stamps remind me to keep the King’s 
image clear and distinct. How easy it is for our 
lives to get so crowded and filled up with things 
that the King’s image is hardly to be seen. They 
may seem attractive things, like the ornamentations 
on the old stamps, but they prevent the King’s 
image from being clear and distinct in our lives. 

Can you guess what some of these things are? 
There is a word which describes many of them— 
selfishness. People who are selfish want all that 
they can get, and want it all for themselves. And 
the more they get by selfishness, the more do they 
hide the image of the King. The lives in which 
the King’s image is most clearly seen are those 
which seek to give as much as they can; giving 
their means, their strength, their thought and time 


for others. Remember to let the King’s image be 
seen clearly and distinctly in our lives. 

Another thing about these stamps. You notice 
each stamp has its stated value. See those 


figures in the left hand corner. And yet that is 
not their real worth, for with one of them, a three- 
halfpenny one, I can send my thoughts across the 
world. I can send love and give joy to others far 
off. I can comfort lonely hearts, help the needy, 
and do many such things—things the worth of 
which cannot be stated in pounds much less in a 
three-halfpenny stamp. 

And so these stamps remind me too, that though 
in the world my value may be small, yet because I 
bear the King’s image, through me His Love and 
His Joy can reach loveless lives, the sorrowful and 
the sad. He can comfort the lonely, help the 
needy, and do many such things, the worth of 
which can only be stated in the currency of 
heaven. 

These stamps, then, remind us of three things : 

1. That we too bear the King’s image. 

2. That we must keep the King’s image clear 
and distinct. 

3. That our real worth is in being used in the 
King’s service. 


Tbe EBristian Year, 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Why St. Paul was Saved. 


“Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in 
me first Jesus Christ might shew forth all longsuffering, 


for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe 
on him to life everlasting.’—1 Ti 11°. 


In this chapter a few verses occur, ending with 
the text, in which for one moment the Apostle lifts 
the veil from his own life-story, and relates not ° 
merely some wonderful experiences, but his own 
opinion as to what they meant. Self-revelation is 
always interesting, as may be seen from the lasting 
popularity of books like the Confessions of St. 
Augustine or Rousseau; but the value of these 
books, after all, depends on the greatness of the 
man revealed. 

St. Paul must often have told the story of his 
conversion. The special interest, however, of this 
passage is that, continuing his frankness, he explains 
not only what God did, but just why it was done 
—why so great a sinner was forgiven; and in the 
added, explanation we gain at once a most winning 
glimpse of the Apostle’s heart and one or two 
instructive thoughts about ourselves. 

First, observe the contrast between Paul’s judgment 
of himself and God’s treatment of him. Now his 
verdict on his own life and character is stated 
unequivocally in the verse before. ‘Sinners,’ he 
writes, ‘of whom I am chief.’ No beating about 
the bush, and no ostentatious labouring of the 
point either ; just the plain, quiet, manly statement 
that, looking back to his persecuting days—the 
part, for instance, he had played in the death of 
Stephen—he regarded himself as having been the 
most guilty of men. 

Does it look strained and artificial and savouring 
of cant for an obviously good man to say of himself 
that he is the chief of sinners? And yet is it not 
quite intelligible that the better a man is, the more 
clearly he will perceive the gulf stretching between 
his evil and God’s holiness ; just as it is the sharpest- 
eyed look-out who can best tell how far the ship 
still is from land, or as Lord Kelvin, the leading 
physicist of his generation, could describe his own 
scientific career, as he did near the end, by the 
one word ‘ failure’ P 

There, then, we have the Apostle’s verdict on 
himself ; now mark the contrast in the attitude of 
God. How was this self-condemned man dealt 
with ? Christ drew him close to the Father’s heart, 
blotted out the past, and opened up the future. 
Instead of rejection he found a welcome that gave 
peace even to his tortured heart. 

Now we have here a clear principle that operates 
unfailingly in the relations between God and man 
—the judgment of God on the sinful is in this respect 
the precise opposite of their judgment on them- 
selves. What he imparts, always, is what we 
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should not dare to claim. The Pharisee, pouring 
out a flood of self-congratulation on his virtues, 
missed all the sweetness of God’s mercy; the 
publican, standing with head bowed and heart 
heavy with self-loathing, learnt there and then 
what it meant to be forgiven. He was bad, but 
he knew it, and cast. himself on God ; therefore he 
obtained just those blessings of acceptance and 
conscious sonship of which he felt unworthy. 
Perhaps both men would have been astounded had 
you told them how different God’s thoughts were 
from theirs. 

Jowett once was asked by a clever talker at an 
evening party what he thought of Jesus Christ. 
“The really important thing,’ said he, ‘ is not what 
I think of Christ, but what He thinks of me.’ And 
we can discover what Christ thinks of us—and His 
thought is God’s—by ascertaining what we think 
of ourselves. If we can deliberately pronounce 
that, all things considered, our record is fairly 
satisfactory, and, by comparison with the majority 
of our neighbours, more than gratifying, then we 
have everything to learn of the mercy of God. But 
if we know enough of our own heart to interpret 
for us the words, ‘ sinners, of whom I am chief,’ be 
sure a work of love and pity has been begun which 
a faithful Redeemer will make complete. 

Then note St. Paul’s consciousness of special 
Divine love. His language on the point is curiously 
emphatic; so much so that we can perceive he 
regarded his own case as being a test case. His 
actual words are: ‘I obtained mercy, that in me 
as the foremost of sinners Jesus Christ might shew 
forth the whole of His longsuffering.’ In those 
far-off persecuting days, he had all but got beyond 
the reach of God’s love. All the forbearance of 
Christ had had to be exerted to keep a place for 
him. In retrospect he now saw that his recovery 
had put a heavy strain on the Divine pity, and how 
all the resources of mercy had had to be called 
into action. 

Ruskin somewhere says that, as we stand and 
contemplate the Divine works in Nature, we are 
often moved to say, not ‘ There has been a great 
effort here, but ‘There has been a great power 
here.’ The impression we receive of God’s omnipot- 
ence in the physical world is that of might operating 
without exertion. But in redemption it is very 
different. There the Bible represents the Divine 
love as ransoming us by a vast effort of self- 
sacrifice ; the breach yawning between right and 
wrong could be healed only by God exerting Himself 
to the utmost and throwing the whole strength of 
His nature into the chasm. There was a conflict 
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in which the power of man’s sin and of God’s love 
was tried, and victory remained with love because 
it was willing to pay the cost and take up the 
burden. 

So, whatever happens, let us try to preserve our 
sense of wonder at the love of God. We needed 
“the whole of Christ’s long-suffering’; nothing 
less would have sufficed. Let that prompt a glad, 
effectual service. 

Once more, God redeems men for the sake of other 
people. As Father Nicholas of Serbia used to put 
it during the War: ‘ We can be saved only in the 
plural, not in the singular; only collectively, not 
as individuals; that is, we can be saved, but I 
cannot be saved’ in isolation. God’s purpose has 
wider bounds than our single destiny. 

How far, let us ask, do we carry that indispensable 
conviction into our thoughts of the spiritual life ? 
What has it meant for those nearest to us that we 
bear Christ’s name? Has there been anything in 
and about us which has led them to think well of 
our Master and envy our discipleship? We fathers 
and mothers, are we as conscious as we might be 
that Christ found us not because He sought us 
alone, but because He cared for the young lives we 
are training? We take endless pains to secure 
that our property passes on to them intact; are 
we as eager to ensure their possession of our faith 
in God ? 

But more, the faith cherished solely as a private 
luxury inevitably fades and withers. The talent 
which too many believers take and wrap in a napkin 
and bury down in the ground, well out of sight, is 
just their faith in Jesus. In that sphere they live 
like Robinson Crusoe on his desert island, holding 
communication with nobody ; with the result that, 
since imports mostly vary with exports, their faith 
grows no richer or stronger with the years. They 
obtained mercy, as a pattern to those who should 
afterwards believe—that broader purpose has been 
forgotten. But the cleansing stream which has 
entered the heart must flow onward, as a river of 
living water. 

It all means that, if one man has found eternal 
life, it must be meant for everybody. St. Paul 
makes that point with emphasis. He felt that his 
own experience had fixed a principle, namely, that 
the Divine mercy has no limits. So that every 
Christian has a right to stand up and say to his 
neighbour: ‘I have been saved. I have been 
given the friendship of God, therefore you need not 
despair.’ 

The Duke of Wellington once in a foreign land 
had to get his men into safety, but for that a deep 
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rapid river must be crossed. Neither bridge nor 
ford could be found, though they hunted up and 
down to find one. At last the Duke went to a 
hilltop with his telescope, and far down the river- 
side he saw a town, and on the opposite bank a 
village, and he said: ‘ Between town and village 
there must be a bridge or ford’ ; and so it turned 
out. So to the disheartened, this voice of St. Paul 
comes bidding us keep up our courage. Other 
men have been in straits and they have found the 
ford. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Evil Days. 
“ Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, 
but as wise; redeeming the time, because the days 


are evil. Wherefore be ye not foolish, but understand 
what the will of the Lord is..—Eph 51°17 (R.V.). 


There is a note of urgency in the apostolic writ- 
ings as of men desperately in earnest, who know 
themselves to be ‘set in the midst of many and 
great dangers,’ as of soldiers on service, keeping 
vigil against powerful and subtle foes. St. Paul 
bids the Ephesians to be on their guard against the 
danger of drifting through life, unobservant of its 
character, unregardful of its opportunities, un- 
mindful of its purpose. He tells them that there 
is a special reason why they should heed his counsel, 
for they are set to live in perilous times, ‘ the times 
are evil.’ . k 

The Apostle makes three assumptions. He takes 
for granted that his converts are their own masters, 
that they can choose the attitude which they will 
adopt towards their life, that they can deliberately 
let themselves drift, or hold themselves back from 
drifting. He is far from explaining and excusing 
all moral failure by the plea of natural necessity, 
as if men and women were fatally ordained by the 
mighty occult forces of heredity and circumstance 
to be what they actually are. He holds the manly 
creed of individual responsibility which requires a 
Man to answer for what he is, for what he does. 
“Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as un- 
‘wise, 7.¢. as senseless, irresponsible creatures, but as 
wise.’ 

Next, he takes for granted that life brings oppor- 
tunities to those who are on the watch to seize and 
improve them. The phrase in the text, ‘ redeeming 
the time,’ is not free from difficulty. In the margin 
of the Revised Version the more literal meaning 
of the Greek is given thus, ‘ buying up the oppor- 
tunity. The suggestion seems to be that of an 

1H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 147. 


intelligent merchant watching the markets that he 
may know when to buy at advantage, and when to 
sell with profit. Commercial success depends on 
such intelligent vigilance and prompt action. To 
the Christian, St. Paul says, life also brings oppor-. 
tunities which must be seized when they present 
themselves, or altogether lost. 

Again, St. Paul assumes that life is charged with 
Divine intention. It is, he suggests, the high task 
of the Christian to perceive, and to assist, this in- 
tention. ‘ Wherefore be ye not foolish, but under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is.’ History is not 
a mere meaningless movement of mimes and 
marionettes. God is in it, pursuing a quest of His 
own, working out a policy of righteousness worthy 
of Himself ; and always He is claiming, and in a 
true sense needing, the co-operation of men. The 
life of man only then rises to its true height, and 
discloses its true meaning, when it has been de- 
liberately and joyously bound into that supreme 
and wondrous quest and policy of God. Then it 
gains release from the stamp of futility and the 
bondage of death, and takes to itself the majesty of 
Divine purpose and the persistence of Divine life. 

St. Paul pressed his counsel on the Ephesians 
because, he said, ‘ the days are evil,’ and therefore 
it was particularly easy to lose hold of the funda- 
mental postulates of self-respecting human life. 
Perhaps we may distinguish three reasons why the 
age of St. Paul was rightly regarded as morally 
perilous in uncommon degree : 

The first century of our era was an age of unsetile- 
ment.’ Many causes have been assigned for this 
fact: the fact itself is undisputed. The expansion 
of Greek culture which followed the conquests of 
Alexander had diffused ideas which acted as 
solvents of men’s inherited beliefs: there was much 
confusion of mind; much trouble of conscience ; 
much disturbance of moral standards. The long 
civil wars within the Roman world, which preceded 
the establishment of the Empire, had impoverished 
society, and created widespread wretchedness among 
the populations. Famine and pestilence stalked 
in the rear of the armies. War, as always, broke 
down local and national barriers, and brought in 
a flood of scepticism and vice. It was an unhinged, 
unbalanced, unhappy world into which the religion 
of Jesus Christ was introduced. Out of this misery 
and distraction sprang a rank growth of super- 
stition. The wretched people lost faith in their 
gods, and morality could not withstand the in- 
fluences which proved too strong for religion, and a 
wave of licentiousness passed over the world. The 
disciples of Christ could not be unaffected by this. 
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We have but to read St. Paul’s Epistles to see how 
clearly he perceived the danger to which his con- 
verts were exposed. 

Bui pagan society was not only corrupt, it was also 
becoming bitterly hostile. St. Paul, proud of his 
Roman citizenship, and boldly conceiving the 
possibility of making Christianity the religion of the 
Roman Empire, had been slow to realize the in- 
herent antagonism between the Empire and the 
Church: but the inner discord could not long be 
hidden. Christianity came into conflict with the 
habits and customs of pagan society at every turn. 
St. John, writing probably in this very city of 
Ephesus, where had lived the Christians to whom 
St. Paul addressed the text, gave frank expression 
to the prevailing Christian sentiment about the 
pagan society. ‘The whole world lieth in the evil 
one,’ he said. St. Paul could perceive, however, 
the good side of the Roman Empire, and he was 
eager to claim for Christian uses all the good he 
saw. Thus he appeals to the Philippians to think 
on whatsoever things are honourable, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report : but he knew the danger 
of the bitter hostility which could not but grow, 
from the gradual realization of the conflict between 
pagan habits and ideals, and the mind of Christ. 

The age of St. Paul was an age of unassimilated 
truth. The Christian revelation was ill understood 
by those converts from paganism. They had been 
won to Christ by some genuine vision of the truth, 
but the vision, though genuine, had been very 
partial, and very limited. Their settled mental 
habitudes could not be altered quickly or easily. 
Their minds were haunted by the old fears and 
hopes. Like the early English king, of whom Beda 
relates that he had ‘in the same fane an altar for 
Christ’s worship and a smaller one for the worship 
of demons, they were disposed to attempt the 
impossible task of harmonizing Christianity and 
paganism. 

Let us turn our thoughts from Asia Minor in the 
first century to Great Britain in the twentieth. 
Would it be an improper or an unintelligent descrip- 
tion of our own age to say that it, too, is an age of 
moral and religious unsettlement ? Would it be 
untrue to say that the most distinctive and powerful 
tendencies of modern society are not favourable 
or friendly to the faithful profession of Christ’s 
religion ? Would it be quite irrelevant to the case 
of the modern Christians to say that they, too, are 
often hampered rather than assisted by the tradi- 
tion, albeit nominally Christian, in which they have 
been reared, that their moral and spiritual diffi- 
culties are largely inbred and hereditary? Is not 


our age also pre-eminently an age of unassimilated 
truth ? 

The nineteenth century was a time in which 
scientific method was perfected, and applied fruit- 
fully over the whole field of human inquiry. We 
have to make our count with an accumulation of 
scientific gains so vast and so various that no 
man, however well-equipped by nature and educa- 
tion, however resolute and conscientious, can make 
his own more than a tiny portion of the world’s 
intellectual treasure. We are all depending on one 
another for the materials of our thinking, and the 
more we realize the measure of this involuntary 
and unavoidable dependence, the more there grows 
in our minds a doubt of our premises, a sense of 
helplessness, a forfeiture of self-respect. Theology 
lies apart from the general scheme of knowledge 
in an embarrassing and dangerous isolation. More- 
over, a situation of intellectual and religious em- 
barrassment is unfavourable to moral stability, 
and hardly consistent with spiritual certitude. 
“Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as 
unwise, but as wise ; redeeming the time.’ 

But St. Paul though fully conscious of the special 
difficulties of his age was far indeed from being 
daunted or discouraged. He calls his converts to 
praise and thanksgiving. They are to be watchful, 
temperate, sober-minded, but never despondent 
or terror-stricken. In truth it is a high privilege 
to live in ‘evil days,’ for then life is big with 
promise, and rich in opportunity. Dangerous ? 
Yes: but the compensations are great and many. 
‘ Evil days’ are days of decision, when human life 
quickens its pace, and widens its prospects. ‘ Evil 
days’ are those ‘ days of the Lord, of which the 
prophets were wont to speak, days of judgment, 
and of revolution, when men are put to the test 
and called to the greater ventures of faith. 


Aut Sarnts’ Day. 
The Strong. 


“We then that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak.’—Ro 15}. 


All strength, physical, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, is for use in the haunts of weakness for 
the purpose of dissipating infirmity of whatever 
sort. That is the principle in its broadest aspects 
which is enunciated in this text. Strength is not 
a luxury but a force, not a toy for self-pleasing 
but an instrument for effective use. So far as men 
surrender themselves unreservedly to the control 
of this principle they contribute to the advancement 
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of God’s Kingdom among men ; so far as they are 
shy of it they impede its progress. 

This principle is in conflict with the spirit of the 
world. One need only take up a newspaper and 
read it sympathetically to see what we are making 
of life in this twentieth century. On the first page 
are thé advertisements, revealing the eager struggle, 
the unveiled self-interest, the fiercely competing 
forces engaged in this commercial war. In the next 
one reads paragraphs urging us as a nation to bestir 
ourselves, to gain in efficiency, to be watchful and 
jealous of the success of others, to leave no stone 
unturned to push others out. And, as one reads, 
one sees in the background the enormous fleets of 
the nations and the hosts of armed men, maintained 
at a cost which is crushing Europe into bankruptcy, 
but all maintained and called into being by self- 
interest, by jealousy, and by fear. Then we turn 
the page, read the laudatory paragraphs concerning 
the successful few, and the menacing cry of labour. 
We have around us the problem of the unfit, the 
problem of labour and capital, and the problem 
as it affects tens of thousands who echo with bitter 
hearts the poet’s cry: 


Our life is but a narrow raft 

Alone upon the hungry seas, 
Whereon is but a little space 

And each must look out for a place 
To thrust his brother in the sea. 
And so the sea is salt with tears, 
And so our life is worn with fears.1 


‘There are two struggles going on around us,’ 
Henry Drummond said. ‘ First the struggle for life 
and for the means of life ; this has competition for 
its law, and its end is accumulation for self without 
consideration for others. The other is the struggle 
for the lives of others ; this has Love as its law, and 
the end is the protection and salvation of the weak 
by the strong.’ 

Clemence Dane’s play, The Mariners, is the 
story of a domestic tragedy. ‘che Rev. Benjamin 
Cobb is a saintly parish priest who in his youth 
has made an unfortunate marriage. Her vulgar 
vanity and pride contrast with her husband’s 
disinterested devotion to his work. His life, in the 
opinion of the village, is one long martyrdom. 
Miss Dane presents us with a penetrating study of 
the power of human love to maintain itself and to 
win through patient suffering the salvation of a 
devil-possessed soul. Divorce is the easy solution, 
but we are here introduced to a higher ministry of 
grace. True that the story ends in tragedy: the 

1 J. Burns, Laws of the Upward Life, 146. 


rector dies from influenza, and his half-mad wife 
listens in an awful and strained silence to the 
indictment of her wicked treatment of him. Yet 
the voice of condemnation is not the last word 
in her case. Did he pull it off? Did he save her 
soul alive? She dies from exposure and grief after 
a night spent in an agony of remorse and soul- 
shattering grief across his grave in the bitter winter. 
The question is pressing, because upon the answer 
hangs the fate of others. The quiet intensity of the 
closing scene is in marked contrast to the white heat 
of elemental passion which marks the climax of 
Lily’s awful remorse. The dramatist puts the story 
of the married life of the rector and his wife inside 
another—the lives of Joan Shepperley and Gerry 
Despard ; the one a self-reliant girl, and the other 
an unstable youth who has come through the ordeal 
of the trenches more or less of a wreck, and who 
stands in desperate need of a stronger character 
upon which to lean until he can find his own feet 
again and make good. The rector’s life has not been 
lived in vain. He has vindicated the saving power 
of human love when tried in the furnace of affliction. 
So Joan and Gerry are inspired to set out as 
mariners.? ‘ Granted that they wrecked themselves, 
but think of the stars they steered by.’ 

So in the relation of nation to nation the law 
finds expression in internationalism. International- 
ism stands as the practical expression of a mutual 
service among nations, each giving to each, the 
strong bearing the burdens of the weak. So, too, 
in religion. Inter-denominationalism is a step 
towards unity—and by this is not meant un- 
denominationalism any more than un-nationalism. 
Internationalism and inter-denominationalism stand 
alike for magnanimity based on conviction, and 
bear the marks of strength, not weakness. 

From whom can we seek strength? Though 
we may be rich, or think ourselves rich in our 
intellectual pride and our material possessions, 
we are poor until we know Jesus Christ as our 
individual friend and our national Saviour. The 
example of the Master who pleased not Himself 
was to give His character to His fellows—who, 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through His poverty might become rich. 
He is available for all who truly seek Him. If He 
fails us, to whom can we go? From whom can we 
seek that strength which alone will enable us to 
bear the infirmities of the weak? Whatever we 
think of Christ, He stands to-day as the one 
fascinating, compelling figure in the universe. 


2H. M. Relton, Messages from a Troubled Church ene a 
World in Trouble, 65. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


An Armistice Sermon, 
By THE REVEREND RODERICK BETHUNE, M.A., 
ABERDEEN. 


* And hath made of one blood all nations of men... .’ 
—Ac 1778, 


One of the major assertions of the Christian faith 
is that all life began with God and that every man, 
whether red or yellow, black or white, is alike 
precious in the sight of God. To some the proposi- 
tion has seemed preposterous. The pride of the 
Athenians, for example, was hurt when Paul, 
visiting their city, dared to make such a suggestion, 
for they reckoned themselves a people apart in 
much the same way as did the Jews. Other men 
and women were on a different plane from them. 

Racial pride, like class pride, dies hard. Down 
through the years the attitude of the Athenians 
and the Jews has persisted. But, so far as the 
Christian is concerned, there can be no doubt where 
he should take his stand. Any endeavour at 
superiority or superciliousness must be in direct 
conflict with the words and the life of Jesus whom 
the Christian professes to follow and who embraced 
within the scope of His gospel the Jews and the 
Samaritans alike. And we are coming to realize 
that. At an important function in Glasgow, 
recently, one of our best known missionaries spoke 
of the changes which had occurred since he first set 
sail for alien soil. In recent years, so he averred, 
men’s attitude to one another has changed. Now, 
more so than before, the favoured regard the un- 
employed sympathetically. People generally have 

- ceased to regard coloured races as beneath their 
notice. And such statements are, to my mind at 
Jeast, true to the facts. Here and there we come 
upon men fanning the flame of racial pride, but the 
majority of us Christians, as well as many who 
would refuse such a label, are characterized by 
something bigger and broader than nationalism. 
So far ds some are concerned the transformation in 
attitude has been wrought by travel; we have 
discovered Germans and Austrians and Italians 
with ambitions and aspirations not unlike our own. 
For others the change has come through reading ; 
we have our Shakespeare, Spain her Cervantes, 
Germany her Goethe—all of them masters in a 
common art. For yet others the change is due to 
a new realization of the message and the significance 
of Jesus Christ. But how the change has come is 
of no great material importance. Sufficient that 
it has come and that now there is a considerable 
consensus of opinion in favour of this major assertion 


of the Christian Church that all life began with 
God and that every man, whether red or yellow, 
black or white, is alike precious in the sight of God. 

I. Starting from such a statement we must 
proceed logically to what belief in such a statement 
implies. If our life began with God and if we have, 
according to the plan of God, a certain destiny to 
fulfil, then it behoves us to handle our trust with 
respect. Certain things will be shunned by us; 
certain practices will not be indulged in; our 
conduct will invariably betray the purity of our 
motives. 

But there is more to such a belief than obliga- 
tions to oneself; there are obligations to one’s 
neighbours. And it is in such a connexion that one 
finds one’s beliefs difficult to practise. It is so 
difficult to treat our neighbours as we should like 
to treat them. Why? Because, we tell ourselves, 
they are irritating, quarrelsome, or are always 
insisting upon their rights. Or so, at least, it seems 
to us. In other words, we have come to believe 
every man precious in the sight of God but to make 
our belief evident to the other man is sometimes 
far from easy and involves a price which we are not 
always prepared to pay. But, cost what it may, 
our conduct towards our neighbour, who sometimes 
may not be so tractable as we could wish to see 
him, should be as Christlike as can be. ‘ During 
the Great War, writes Dr. Fosdick in a recent 
article, ‘a Roman Catholic chaplain went out under 
fire to a boy who lay dying in No-Man’s-Land. As 
he came close the boy said, ‘‘ Padre, I do not belong 
to your Church.” “No,” said the Padre as he 
knelt down, “‘ but you do belong to my God.”’ 
And that can be said about the least attractive of 
our neighbours. They do belong to our God. We 
daren’t do anything which would prevent them 
realizing their destiny. Was Jesus’ consideration 
ever measured by man’s reception of it? Did He 
ever forget that His neighbours belonged to His 
God ? 

But belief in such a statement does not end even 
there. If as a nation we dare to proclaim ourselves 
Christian, then, surely, having taken to ourselves 
such a name, we are entitled to live in accordance 
with our claims. Our name should be honoured by 
others because of the standard we maintain. We 
should be trusted for our integrity. Our conduct 
should be determined not by non-professing nations 
any more than an individual’s conduct should be 
determined by his non-professing neighbours. It 
is just there, of course, that the difficulty lies. We 
are living in a world which has several different 
standards of morality. We are not all equally 
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advanced. We excuse ourselves—and sometimes 
our excuses seem reasonable enough—for our 
failure to exemplify our belief in our conduct. The 
difficulties of the nation are, in many instances, 
the difficulties of the individual writ large. But, 
difficulties or no difficulties, we ought to be making 
some endeavour to lead and not to be led. 

II. As individuals we are living in a world that is 
far from ideal; and yet there are hundreds of 
sincere men and women, without whom this world 
would be a worse place, who are endeavouring to 
do unconventional but definitely Christian things in 
order slowly to transform the world. Where should 
we have been without the pioneers in personal 
conduct, in business, and even in recreation, who 
have shown a more excellent way? ‘There was a 
time, for example, when men who had a difference 
were regarded as doing the only possible thing in 
the circumstances when they fought it out with 
their bare hands or with more destructive weapons. 
But that day has gone. Public opinion frowns now 
upon such encounters. Any who indulge in them 
must answer a charge of a breach of the peace. 
Public opinion frowns upon duels, did we say ? 
And who mould public opinion? You and I and 
men and women like us. Our forerunners were 
sure that, in these encounters, might was not always 
right and that there was a more excellent way of 
settling disputes. Were they wrong? 

If public opinion is moulded by you and me and 
men and women like us, and if public opinion can 
dismiss for ever such a practice as we have named, 
ought we not, who are proclaiming ourselves 
Christian, to be endeavouring to mould public 
opinion in other directions? We may be living in 
a world in which changes are difficult to obtain and 
in which it is unconscionably hard to do always as 
one would wish to do, but cannot we try at least 
to move the world slowly towards the ideal? We 
are not called upon to do impossible things, but to 
do our honest best in a great and worthy endeavour 
to make the world more like God’s world. Many 
problems are calling for attention, but to-day one 
problem is uppermost in our minds. It is the 
problem of war. We owe it to those whom we 
remember to-day, and whom some of us will never 
forget, to do something constructive with regard 
to the problem. After all they suffered and taught 
us by their suffering, are we still convinced that 
there is only one way of settling differences? If 
there is a more excellent way than by a duel of 
settling a quarrel between individuals, must we 
still involve ten million men before we can settle 
quarrels between nations? There are some, I 


know, who aver that war brings out courage and all 
that is best in this human nature of ours. During 
the sinking of the Titanic, says A. A. Milne in his 
book, Peace with Honour, courage was witnessed 
that did credit to the human race. But, because 
of that, Britain did not arrange thereafter for 
vessels crossing the Atlantic to strike icebergs in 
order that such courage should be witnessed again. 

To-day there is no need to describe to any one 
what war involves. All of us are fully aware of 
what it means, and none more so than those who 
were personally implicated in the last holocaust. 
Nor is there any one, I’m convinced, let alone a 
professed Christian, yet to be persuaded that 
modern warfare, with all the modern developments 
due to science, is anything but dastardly. Duels 
were bad enough, but they had this saving grace 
that; in most instances, they involved only the 
two men who were at variance. Modern warfare 
demands not only the fairest of our manhood, but 
involves both women and children. We are told 
that Richard Cameron, the Lion of the Covenant, 
Luther-like, nailed his protest to the cross at 
Sanquhar. About him were a few stalwarts alike 
determined to stand for the freedom of their faith. 
Out in the open they held their services, and not 
infrequently had narrow escapes from the ever- 
vigilant dragoons. At length they were caught in 
a position from which there was no possible escape, 
and, sizing up the situation, Cameron got to his 
knees and prayed the pathetic words: ‘Lord, 
spare the green and take the ripe.’ Such a prayer 
is worthy, but in warfare is doomed to remain 
unanswered. Is it to our credit who are repre- 
sented as sharing, with all men, the same Divine 
heritage, that we are still contemplating war as 
the only medium for the settling of our disturbances ? 
Is it beyond human ingenuity to discover some other 
method more humane and more reasonable which 
will not involve millions of men and women and | 
children ? Is it too much to hope that the nations | 
of the world from now on will refer their disputes 
to arbitration? Don’t you think that, instead of | 
preparing for an eventuality, instead of creating | 
armaments and so breeding distrust, we ought to | 
be giving ourselves to every constructive plan for 
the peace of the world? If public opinion were 
strong enough there is little doubt that war would 
be for ever a thing of the past. 

III. And mention of public opinion this time 
suggests the power that is in the hands of the 
Christian Church. Some have spoken sarcastically 
of the Church and of the Church’s Faith and views. || 
The Bishop of Croydon, in one of his books, quotes | 
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one man as suggesting that the only thing the 
Church and Christianity do is to encourage men 
“to be kind to Granny and the cat’! But it was 
the late Field-Marshal Earl Haig who said: ‘It is 
the business of the churches to make my business 
impossible.’ And, having been so invited, can we 
not try ? 

There are some within the Christian Church, like 
Dr. Fosdick, who, having come through the Great 
War, have renounced war for ever as being entirely 
contrary to the mind and purpose of Jesus Christ. 
Henceforth Dr. Fosdick’s voice and energy are to be 
used in proclaiming saner methods, and methods 
more humane and more reasonable. And remember 

that when I say that there are many like him within 
the Christian Church I refer not alone to the Church 
in our own land but to the Church throughout the 
whole wide world. If you and I, as fellow-members 
with them, feel that we cannot conscientiously go 
such a length at the present time, then I suggest 
that to this distance at least we all must accompany 
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them—we must support every constructive pro- 
gramme for the peace of the world, and we must 
create such a public opinion that the Ministers of 
State, who, when the churches’ Peace Delegation 
visited them, invited the deputies to press and to 
keep pressing them, will be left in no doubt about 
our attitude. 

Remember that you and I belong to a professedly 
Christian nation. Remember that a Christian 
believes, among other things, that all life began 
with God and has a Divine destiny. Let us re- 
member that we have a share in deciding to what 
extent our nation will exemplify its Christian 
beliefs in its conduct. Public opinion is in our 
hands. Are we amongst those of whom the poet 
speaks ? 


Who goes there at the dawn 
Across the sun-swept plain ? 

We are the hosts of those who say 
It shall not be again. 


Religious Coucation. 


By THE REVEREND F. J. Rae, D.D., Director oF RELIcIous INstRucTION, 
ABERDEEN TRAINING CENTRE FOR TEACHERS. 


One or two words of explanation are necessary as 
an introduction to this selected list of books. 
Every one who reads it will detect omissions. That 
is inevitable. If I were to include all really good 
books on this subject, or books which might be 
said to have a bearing on it, I should need a con- 
siderable part of this number of Tur Expository 
Times. Some of the omissions I have been com- 
pelled to make have caused me acute mental agony ! 
Some have been made because the subject they 
handle will be dealt with separately. I include 
among such subjects Comparative Religion, the 
Theory and Practice of Education, the Psychology 
of Religion, and specialized subjects like the Teach- 
ing of Jesus. My aim is a strictly limited one. 
It is to give the teacher (in day school or Sunday 
school) some guidance as to the books most useful 
for his work. The teacher I have in mind is one 
who wishes to know of literature that will make 
his teaching first of all intelligent and then interest- 
ing, and will also help him to train the child in 
habits of worship. 

ig’ 
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A criticism that is just as inevitable is that the 
list is too large. To fling a miscellaneous collection 
of books at a teacher without discrimination is to 
give him very unhelpful guidance. In order to 
avoid this mistake I have done two things. One is 
to add to the titles of the books short. notes in- 
dicating the special worth of the volume mentioned. 
The other is to mark with an asterisk the books 
which the teacher should possess. The unmarked 
books ought to have their place in a library to which 
the teacher will have access. Education authorities 
are providing libraries for their teachers which 
contain books that the teachers could not easily 
purchase for themselves. This asterisk business 
is a little difficult. It is very much determined by 
price. It would not be too much to say, e.g., that 
if Sir George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land were mastered by our teachers it 
would revolutionize the teaching of the Bible in our 
schools. But it costs 25s., not a penny too much, 
but too much for many teachers. And, therefore, 
I am compelled to let it go without an asterisk. 
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I have divided the list into four sections, The 
Background, Method (including books that help 
in the actual teaching of the Bible), The Child 
(child study, an important part of a teacher’s 
outfit), and Worship. 


J. THE BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE. 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land, by Sir 
G. A. Smith, 25th edition (Hodder & 
Stoughton). (Probably, for teachers, the 
best book ever written on the Holy Land ; 
infinitely fascinating and enlightening.) 

Historical Ailas of the Holy Land, by Sir G. A. 
Smith, new edition (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
£2, 2s.). (Sixty maps. Palestine at differ- 
ent periods; geological and economic 
Palestine; Palestine to-day. Expensive 
but invaluable.) 

Nelson’s Royal Wall Ailas, No. IV. (Seven 
wall maps ; exceedingly good for teaching ; 
each map for a period.) 

*Palestine, its Historical Geography, with 
maps, by Dr. Henderson (T. & T. Clark). 
(Written for teachers by a very able man. 
In default of Sir G. A. Smith’s, indis- 
pensable.) 

The Bible Guide Book, by Mary Entwistle 
(S.C.M.). (By an experienced teacher ; 
deals with the land, life in Palestine in 
Bible times, the seasons, religion and 
religious leaders, rulers; with a time 
chart, maps, and illustrations.) 


2. HISTORICAL. 

Ancient Times, a History of the Ancient World, 
by J. H. Breasted (Ginn & Co.). (The 
most authoritative and helpful book on 
the subject.) 

*A Brief History of Ancient Times, by J. H. 
Breasted. (An abridged form of the 
above by W. H. Jones.) 

*The Biblical History of the Hebrews, by F. J. 
Foakes - Jackson (Heffer & Sons). (An 
excellent narrative, with running com- 
mentary of Old Testament history, useful 
for teaching.) 

The Clarendon Bible, 5 vols. (Oxford University 
Press.) (Of course this is the work, and 
ought to be in every library. Scholarly, 
modern; makes all other books on histori- 
cal background almost superfluous. Each 
section of the history has one volume.) 

*Between me Old and New Testaments, by 


3. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


I. GENERAL. 


Present-day Problems in Religious Education, 


R. H. Charles (Williams & Norgate). 
(Indispensable. The New Testament can- | 
not be understood unless on the back- | 
ground of the 400 years B.C.) | 
Bible and Spade. An introduction to Biblical } 
Archeology, by S. L. Caiger (Oxford | 
University Press). (Not many good books | 
on this subject for the teacher. Here is | 
one.) 


*The Jesus of History, by T. R. Glover (S.C.M.). | 
(A book to be absorbed ; full of light.) 
*Bible Manners and Cusioms, by G. M. Mackie | 
(R. & R. Clark). (By one who lived in } 
the East and knew its life.) | 
*The Times of Christ, by L. A. Muirhead } 
(T. & T. Clark). (Indispensable and | 
cheap; dealing with the historical and | 
religious situation.) : 
The Bible Guide Book, by Mary Entwistle. | 
(As above.) 
The Local Colour of the Bible, by C: W. Budden | 
and E. Hastings (3 vols., T. & T. Clark). 
(Full, careful, and helpful at all points ; | 
much richer in material than the former | 
books.) 


II. MEetTuHop. 


The Teachers’ Commentary (S.C.M.). (The 
only commentary prepared for teachers. | 
Planned to meet the practical demands } 
of Bible teaching.) | 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. (Excellent ; | 
very helpful for grasping meaning and | 
connexion.) 

One Volume Bible Dictionary, edited by J. } 
Hastings (T. & T. Clark). (There must be 
a Bible dictionary in the library. This is | 
probably the most useful.) i 

*The Scripture Lesson in the Elementary School, | 
by H. Wodehouse (S.C.M.). (Full of | 
practical guidance, culled from the actual | 
experience of teachers—excellent.) 


by Hetty Lee (Macmillan), (Dealing | 
fairly and with open mind with the real | 
problems that teachers come up against— | 
wise and helpful.) ; 
How to tell Stories to Children, by Mrs. Bryant | 
(Harrap). (The classical guide to the art | 
of story-telling.) i 
*One Hundred Bible Stories, by R. Bird (Nelson). | 
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(By the author of the famous ‘ Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth.’ Teachers find 
this book very helpful in telling the 
stories.) 


. OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Meaning of the Old Testament, by Hugh 
Martin (S.C.M.). (Chapters on each 
section of Old Testament literature ; 
popular introduction ; well done.) 

*Lessons from the Old Testament, by M. G. 
Glazebrook, 3 vols. (Rivington). Separate 
editions for Senior and Junior lessons. 
(Modernist; fine scholarship; a good 
equipment for teaching the narratives.) 

*Living Before Jesus, by E. M. C. Wightman 
(Lutterworth Press). (Old Testament 
stories told for young children, well done 
by an expert hand; guidance also for 
use of the stories.) 


. NEW TESTAMENT. 

*Growth and Structure of the Gospels, by B. K. 
Rattey (Oxford University Press). (A 
popular and scholarly account of the 
results of the criticism of the Gospels ; 
reliable and sound ; a reassuring book.) 

Mark and Acts, by A. W. F. Blunt (School 
edition ; Clarendon Press). (Everything 
the teacher needs for understanding and 
expounding the text.) 

*Lessons on the Life of our Lord, by H. Lee 
(National Society’s Depository). (Actual 
lessons in full on the gospel story, by a 
practised hand.) 

*Life of Christ, and *Life of St. Paul, by J. 
Stalker (T. & T. Clark). (These are not 
yet out of date, though written many 
years ago.) 

*Stories of Jesus for Mothers to Tell, by E. M. C. 
Wightman (Lutterworth Press). (Same 
characteristics as the Old Testament book.) 


. MovELs. 

The Eastern Setting of the Bible: models for 
Boys and Girls (Church of Scotland Pub- 
lishing Department). 

Model-making for the Sunday School, by C. W. 
Budden (Sunday School Union). 

*Models for the Sunday School and How to 
make them, by Evans and Walker (C. of E. 
Sunday School Institute). (All these are 
good. The last is in paper covers and 
cheap.) 


. Moffati’'s Translation of the Bible (Hodder & 


Stoughton). (Every teacher should at 
least have the New Testament.) 


Ill. THE CuHILp. 


The Approach to Religious Education, by 
B. A. Yeaxlee (S.C.M.). (A good intro- 
duction to the subject by a recognized 
authority.) 

The Child’s Knowledge of God, by Grigg-Smith 
(Macmillan). (A book full of wise guid- 
ance about the religious training of the 
child.) 

*Talks to the Training Class, by H. Lee 
(National Society’s Depository). (Teachers 
will learn a great deal about handling the 
child from these practical chapters.) 

*Child-Study in the Sunday School, by J. B. 
Goodliffe (Christopher Press). (A far 
more useful guide for the teacher than 
many more pretentious books ; deals with 
the psychology of the child.) 


IV. WorsHIP. 


There is a considerable literature containing 
prayers for school use. Much of it is of little value, 
since the language, and often the topics, are un- 
suitable. I give below a small selection of the 
best I have been able to find. I understand that 
Mr. Hugh Martin is at present compiling a selection 
of school prayers. It is certain to be of real use, 
and will probably supersede most of the others. 


*First Prayers for Children, by Oxenham and 
Dunkerley (Methuen). 

A Day-book of Prayer (Church of Scotland 
Publishing Department). 

*Simple School Services, by E. M. C. Wightman 
(same publisher). (This is a really good 
book ; cheap, well expressed and devised.) 

*Learning to Pray: A Book of School Prayers 
(S.C.M.). 

*Prayers for Junior Worship (Ludgate Circus 
House). (Has a good introduction, with 
guidance on the.conduct of worship.) 

*Prayer for Infants and Junior Classes, by 
E. M. Philips (S.P.C.K.,). 


(All these books are published at a low price.) 


Note.—I am informed that the Institute of 
Christian Education is producing book lists, and 
gives help to its members by furnishing special 
lists on request. The address is 49 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.r1. 
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Tbe Seventh Commandment. 


By THE REVEREND A. HERBERT Gray, D.D., Lonpon. 


EVERY generation in its youth has called itself 
modern, and then has lived to reach a stage when 
its spokesmen said, ‘We cannot understand these 
young people.’ The mythical generation in which 
children always obeyed their parents, and the 
young believed all that they were told, never 
existed. It would have been a terribly dull genera- 
tion if it had. A great many of the generalizations 
about ‘The Young’ to-day are just variations on 
a theme as old as Adam. 

Therefore this article is not written on the 
assumption that the younger half of the population 
of the world is inferior to the older half. On the 
contrary, the writer of it tends on the whole to 
believe that the young men and women of to-day 
are healthier, more honest, and more sincere than 
their predecessors. Whether they are also braver, 
and less selfish, is another question, which time 
alone can answer. 

One thing, however, may with some confidence 
be said about the rising generation, and that is that 
it is asking questions about our received moral 
standards more openly and more generally than has 
been the case for centuries. The young want ‘ to 
know why.’ They ask in sincerity for the reasons 
which lie behind the Commandments they are 
expected to obey. And in no connexion is this 
more obvious than in connexion with the com- 
mandments or standards which surround our sex 
life. Quite honestly men and women want to 
know why sex experience before marriage is wrong, 
why marriage must. be strictly monogamous, 
and why love should not be allowed to have full 
and complete expression whenever it comes into 
experience. 

Older people are often shocked by the mere fact 
that such questions are asked. But surely they 
make a mistake in adopting that attitude. No 
moral standard can maintain itself unless it can 
face open challenge and inquiry. All attempts to 
meet these modern questions by merely asserting 
the Commandments, or by insisting on the authority 
of the Church, or by abuse of the young, are mis- 
taken and futile. “The young want to know. They 
are entitled to know. The Victorians on the whole 
professed to accept the conventional moral standard, 
and then to a large extent flouted it in secret, or 
at least in semi-secrecy. They were not a con- 
spicuously moral body of people. The young 


to-day are determined to be done with that form 
of hypocrisy. They propose to profess the standards 
on which they act. At least the finer young people, 
do, and they are the ones who are entitled to 
consideration. 

If I am to say why I believe that sex relations, 
apart from marriage, are wrong, and why fidelity 
to marriage vows is all-important, I find myself 
compelled to say first of all what I mean by the 
word ‘ wrong.’ For the purposes of this discussion 
the word ‘wrong’ covers three things: Firstly, 
any action which injures the personality or hinders 
the true development of somebody else, and that 
whether the injury be to bodily well-being, or to 
psychological development and harmony, or to 
spiritual peace. Secondly, any action which has 
such effects on the one who performs the action. 
Thirdly, any action which constitutes an example | 
which, if followed generally, would have socially 
harmful consequences. 

In view of that standard, why are sex experiences 
apart from marriage wrong? Such unorthodox 
experiences can be grouped into three classes. 
Firstly, there are those into which no pretence of 
love enters; secondly, there are those which do 
express some degree of affection ; and thirdly, there 
are those which come as the culmination of the 
fullest and finest love of which the persons con-_ 
cerned are capable. | 

The first class need not detain us. Such things — 
happen, but they have no defenders. Men give 
way to mere lust, but afterwards are disgusted. 
They try to act as mere animals, but the neglected fj 
elements in their beings protest. Sex experiences, 
apart from either respect or affection, jangle the 
harmonies of our natures and lead to self-contempt. 
On both men and women they have disintegrating — 
results. | 


It is the second class of unorthodox sex relations _ 


which raises the really important question to-day, — 
and/it is not irrelevant to the Seventh Command- A 
ment inasmuch as often one or other of the persons 
concerned is already married. Why, then, should | 
not two persons who are fond of each other have — 
sex relations though they cannot or do not think ; 
of marriage or any permanent relationship? The — 
fact has to be faced that such experiences do not 
always AT THE TIME feel wrong—not even for men 
and women with real moral convictions and even _ 
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spiritual sensibility. On the contrary, they often 
seem beautiful and happy, so that at first they 
produce exhilaration and a sense of release and joy. 
This is, I believe, the point at which sex deceives us 
in subtle ways. Sex desire when aroused by strong 
affection can be so strong that it seems to justify 
ANYTHING. And the experiences to which it leads 
will at the time seem beautiful. People who say 
that sex experiences apart from marriage are 
inevitably low, base, and animal are so wrong that 
they do harm. No! the real question I have to 
face is, ‘Why must an experience which seems at 
the time quite beautiful none the less be con- 
demned?’ To that life itself inexorably supplies 
the answer. For it turns out that that way of 
life damages both the personalities concerned. 
They love, but not enough to complete the experi- 
ence which they have begun. They love, but not 
enough to go on to marriage with all its responsi- 
bilities, problems, and labours. They do not love 
enough to be able and willing to give themselves to 
each other wholly and for always. He loves, but 
not enough to be willing to give up his freedom, 
and tie his life up with another. She loves, but not 
enough to make her willing to face domestic ties 
and worries. They love enough for the moment, 
but not enough for life. They both want to treat 
sex lightly and use it merely as a way to occasional 
vivid pleasure. 

And sex cannot be treated lightly without 
damage to those concerned. That may seem a 
hard saying, but it is life that says it. Sex is a far 
more profound thing than the young imagine. It 
has far-reaching results on our whole personalities. 
Its influences go down to the depths of our natures. 
And once sex activity has entered into life it de- 
mands certain consequences. i 

In a woman it is wedded to the instinct to make 
a home, and have children, and give herself in 
service to her man and her babies. Once she is 
sexually aroused nothing less will fully satisfy her. 
If she really loves the man concerned she will find 
her love growing, and that she wants her man 
fiercely, and all that life with him would mean. 
She can never be quite the same again. Her effort 
to treat sex lightly will fail, and if she is asked to go 
back to ordinary single life, and her old occupations, 
she will have many desperate hours of frustration 
and suffering. 

I sometimes wonder whether there are any 
sufferers in the modern world to be compared to 
awakened and yet lonely women. God knows, life 
is hard enough for the unmarried woman even 
when not awakened. She also will have recurrent 


moods when a sense of frustration will torment 
her. She has very great claims on the sympathy 
of all who can understand. But the unmarried 
woman with a history of incomplete and frustrated 
sex experience has a harder time still. Conduct 
must be wrong which has such consequences. 
The effects of this type of conduct on men are 
perhaps not so evident. It seems to be true that 
some men can treat sex lightly and pass on, appar- 
ently unaffected. They claim to be unaffected. 
But I doubt the truth of their verdict on them- 
selves. A man’s personality is also a delicate and 
finely balanced thing, and the man who treats sex 
lightly and refuses to follow up his sex experiences 
by continued loyalty and unselfish devotion de- 
prives himself of the possibility of ever knowing 
the full beauties and joys that are inherent in perfect 
sex experience. He may believe that he is getting 
a good deal out of life. But he has shut against 
himself certain doors into complete self-expression 
through sex, and must needs live with blunter and 
less delicate sensibilities. Further, if, as I claim, 
he has done a real wrong to some woman, or to 
some women, he will not escape the damage to 
himself that comes from hurting anybody else. 
It is the pitiful fact that a great many men are 
not happily adjusted to sex, and that it remains 
for them a partially unsolved problem far on into 
life. That may be due to the fact that they have 
failed to find sexual adjustment within marriage, 
and about that I have something to say later in 
this article. But it is often due to the fact that sex 
has had for them unhappy associations. It has 
led them into relationships from which they only 
escaped at the price of suffering to somebody else. 
Or it is connected with experiences of which later 
they became ashamed. And so they never become 
quite happily adjusted, and the man who is not 
happily adjusted to sex, and has not found great 
beauty in it, fails in a very serious way fully to 
realize himself. Often he is unable to give to 
others much that otherwise he might have bestowed. 

I have still to speak of the third class of un- 
orthodox sex relationship, namely, that between 
two people who do wholly and sincerely love each 
other, and who would ask nothing better of life 
than to be allowed to marry, but for whom marriage 
is for some definite reason impossible, such as that 
one of them is married already. 

I have no sympathy with those who dismiss 
such cases, by saying that people in such circum- 
stances ‘ought not to allow themselves to fall in 
love.’ There may be many people who are able to 
regulate the growth of their affections in that 
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convenient way. But there are many others who 
cannot. To them ‘love just happens.’ It happens 
sometimes against their wishes, and in spite of 
determined efforts to subdue it. And such people 
often ask why they should not express their love 
in the ultimate intimacies of sex experience—why 
the Seventh Commandment should be allowed to 
block the way to love’s completion. 

The first answer to that question is that very 
often it would hurt somebody else—his wife or her 
husband, and that it is wrong to hurt others. 
Further, surely it is wrong to break vows. The 
husband in the case may not have been a good 
husband, or the wife may have been a poor wife, 
loving only with a possessive kind of love. But the 
vows on which marriage is and must be based are 
not vows merely to remain faithful as long as the 
other party continues to be all that he or she ought 
to be. Without any cynicism it may truthfully 
be said that learning to put up with the faults 
of the other person is an integral element in all 
successful marriages. 

And if the further case is raised in which the 
husband or the wife in the background would not 
mind at all though the two lovers concerned did 
become lovers in the physical sense—the case in 
which the marriage has already broken down, so 
that husband and wife live apart, then if the 
question be asked, ‘ Why must sex intimacy between 
the two who love each other still be held wrong ?’ 
I can only reply that it would not Be wrong in 
itself, 7.e. in its personal and spiritual content, but 
that it would be wrong in its social influence. If 
society were to accept the fact of such relationships 
so that they could be carried on openly and with 
social approval, the effect would obviously be fatal 
for the stability of marriage. Husbands and wives 
would feel free to have sex relations as soon as 
either of them loved, or even thought that they 
loved, some one else. On such terms stable homes 
could not be maintained, and stable homes make 
the only background which gives children a true 
chance in life. 

For a stable society in which children are to feel 
secure, and in which true homes shall be common 
sacrifices must be made. If we are too weak, or 
cowardly, or too averse to self-discipline to make 
such sacrifices, then we cannot have a stable or a 
fine society. Men and women cannot prevent the 
growth of love in unpropitious circumstances, but 
they need not be the victims of their own sex 
desires. We can refuse, and follow the ways of 
loyalty. Thousands have done it, and instead of 
remaining poor, frustrated, nervous weaklings, have 
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found a way into fine creative life, and into noble — 

character. I doubt whether there are many really 
successful marriages in which at some point or 
other either the man or the woman has not had 
to say No to some beckoning affection. I would — 
even say that it is partly by such acts of deliberate 


self-denial that marriages are strengthened till they _ | 


grow to their maturity. 


The * modern’ books about sex nearly all give (gf 


one the impression that they have been written by 
people who had suffered from repressions, and who, 
having broken out into freedom, are still rather 
impressed by their own boldness. 

In consequence, with a great parade of ‘ modern- 
ness,’ they say a great many obviously true and wise 
things. They say that it is infamous that children 
should be allowed to grow up in ignorance of the 
facts of sex. They say the Church has shockingly 


neglected her responsibilities in that direction. | 


They say it is intolerable that the subject of sex 
should be treated with embarrassment and spoilt 
by the insinuation that it is ‘ not quite nice.’ They 
say that we should all be healthier and happier if 
we achieved a true and natural emotional adjust- 
ment to sex, and that it is high time men and 
women were delivered from the mere repressions 
which in so many cases have played havoc with 
their psychological health. All these assertions 
I heartily endorse. But, further, these ‘ modern’ 
writers are fond of insisting that we should all be | 
“left free’ in the matter of sex. And that sounds A. 
very well. But if freedom really means that | 
married persons should be encouraged to hold 
themselves free to have sexual relations with other 
persons than their husbands or wives, then I notice 
that even the moderns hesitate. They hesitate 
because the experience of modern people is redis- 
covering the truth that it is in monogamous marriage 
that men and women develop most truly and arrive 
at the most stable kind of life. They cannot refuse 
to admit the plain fact that those who esteem love 
most highly, and have therefore advanced farthest 
in the art of living, find themselves shut up to 
monogamous relations. 

I am impressed by the fact that psychologists 
and biologists who study sex life from a purely 
scientific point of view reach conclusions which 
in an emphatic way endorse the Seventh Com- 
mandment. 

Dr. Kenneth Walker, in the book on Preparation 
for Marriage which he edited, writes concerning 
post-marital promiscuity : ‘Intellectually the man 
and wife may subscribe to the belief that marriage 
should mean an enlarging of experience and a 
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greater freedom rather than its curtailment. . . . If 
either should form a temporary attachment outside 
the bonds of matrimony, it will be a trifling affair 
that will not alter or spoil in the slightest degree 
their mutual understanding. Intellectually the plan 
may be full justified—emotionally it fails.’ 

Again: ‘ Post-marital promiscuity once admitted 
tends to lead to a search for supreme physical 
gratification without rather than within the marriage 
bond. This, in the words of Crichton-Miller, “is 
disastrous to the race.” Racial progress depends, 
in his opinion, on parental responsibility, and 
promiscuity, by introducing an element of doubt, 
is fatal to a permanent partnership.’ 

It is to me uncongenial work trying to prove that 
other people have done wrong, or condemning the 
pleasures of men and women. Many of those who 
have made the mistakes discussed in this article 
are very lovely and lovable people; and though 
they generally go through great suffering, they 
often emerge purified as if by fire. 

I give expression to the views I have elaborated 
because it seems to me that nothing is of more 
importance for the happiness of the race than that 
we should find and follow the true way of life in 
sex. And I conceive it to be a very urgent duty to 
try to share with the young the knowledge which 
previous generations have bought—often at a 
great price. 

But to try to define right conduct is one thing, 
and to condemn transgressors is quite another. 
Condemning other people is no part of my calling. 
Rather would I like to insist that one great reason 
why we have been on the whole so unsuccessful in 
combating the evils connected with sex is that 
we have been afraid to use Christ’s method with 
those who stumble, which was immediate, frank, 
full, and unconditional forgiveness. We think 
that free forgiveness would make for laxity. But 
real forgiveness is the one redemptive power suffi- 
cient to cope with this trouble. It is a positive, 
creative, redeeming grace. It means the continu- 
ance of sincere human relationships with those 
who have stumbled. Often to-day, they despair 
because they are left in loneliness, and lose hope of 
themselves because nobody encourages that hope. 
Generally they are deeply concerned to find and 
follow the ways of true life. Our social condemna- 
tions have often pushed them down. Forgiveness 
such as Christ’s would lift them up and send them 
on with a new spirit in them. 

So far I have been content to try to outline the 
unchangeable facts about our natures which make 
it certain that our real progress must be along the 


line indicated by the Seventh Commandment. But 
there is something more that waits to be said. Men 
and women break their marriage vows every now 
and then. It is pertinent to ask Way? And the 
answer is, ‘ Because they are unhappy in marriage.’ 
Those, then, who are concerned to help mankind 
must ask, ‘ Why are so many marriages unhappy ?’” 

No doubt many are unhappy because the persons 
concerned are scarcely capable of the continued 
moral effort which marriage calls for. They are 
unstable unreliable people, too selfish to under- 
stand loyalty, and too superficial to understand 
another person. They fail in personal relationships, 
because they are essentially puerile persons them- 
selves. 

But often this is not so, and the reasons why 
marriage fails are preventable reasons. Often the 
marriage itself was from the first a mistake. The 
two were profoundly unsuited to each other, and 
found that out very soon after their first passionate 
experiences had spent themselves. They were led 
away by mere physical attraction. And that is no 
basis for abiding marriage. But did any one tell 
them while they were young that mere physical 
attraction is not a sufficient reason for marriage P 
Was the experience which the race has purchased 
at a great price made available for them? Again, 
very often marriage fails because the two con- 
cerned, though they truly love each other, fail to 
attain sexual adjustment and harmony. When 
that happens they probably both live in a con- 
dition of sex starvation which is the prelude to 
and the cause of nervous strain and irritability. 
But was any preparation for marriage offered to 
such people which might have helped them through 
fuller understanding to attain to sexual harmony ? 
In my experience the answer to both these questions 
is generally No. 

Ministers of religion and doctors of medicine have 
in this respect been singularly unhelpful. Only 
quite recently have really good and reliable books 
on the subject been attainable, and they are not 
widely known even yet. But to help people 
towards happy and successful marriage is a far more 
binding duty for those who would help mankind 
than any mere proclamation of an exacting moral 
standard. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
that exacting moral standard can be maintained 
unless a great deal more is done to deal with the 
causes of unhappy marriage and to instruct each 
rising generation as to what are the terms on which 
marriage can be made a success. This is some- 
thing far more really important than discussing 
the terms on which divorce ought to be obtainable, 
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important though that matter is. Indeed, courses 
of lectures on ‘ Preparation for marriage’ are one 
of the vital social needs of our time. And the 
churches ought to be arranging for them. There 
are few greater services they could render to man- 
kind. It may be thought that young men and 
women, being quite sure that they know how to 
manage their own lives, would not attend such 
courses. But experience has a different story to tell. 


-—_ 


I have had few more moving experiences than 
those which came to me through such courses. 
The eagerness of men and women to learn all that 
can be learnt about this whole subject was to me 
intensely significant and encouraging. Organized 
religion cannot have a really good case in insisting 
on the sanctity of the Seventh Commandment, till 
it is doing its utmost to prepare and educate men 
and women for meeting its exacting demands. 


The Composition of Mark iv. 


By Proressor Frep D, Graty, Pu.D., TOKYO, JAPAN. 


ALTHOUGH it has long been recognized that Mk ght 
is an artificial construction, consisting of previously 
unrelated traditions derived from different sources, 
the problem of their relationship in their present 
contexts has not yet found a satisfactory solution. 
Yet it is certain that until this problem is solved 
we are not in a position to arrive at an under- 
standing of the significance of the perplexing 
“mystery-logion ’ which constitutes its centre. It 
is therefore important to discover the principles 
according to which Mk 4 has been composed. 

(1) The basis of the composition is*the three 
parables : the Sower (vv.3-9), the Self-growing Seed 
(vv.26-29), and the Mustard Seed (vv. 32)... That 
these parables originally existed independent from 
each other is clear from the formal introductory 
phrase, ‘ And he said’ (vv.?6-80), And Mark has 
indeed left them juxtaposed without supplying 
any organic connecting link between them. They 
appear as self-contained narratives. 

(2) These parables were collected, not because 
the Evangelist was primarily interested in them as 
stories, or indeed in their content at all. He was 
not so much interested in what they said as in what 
they did not say. For Mark there are two types of 
teaching, the public and the private. With the 
details of the public teaching he is little concerned. 
For it is in the private teaching that Jesus interprets 
the meaning of His life. The impetus, then, to 
collecting these parables was derived not from an 
interest in the parables themselves, but from a 
theory of the parabolic method which had come 
down independently of the parables in question, 
and which obtained authority in virtue of the fact 
that it appeared as a word of Jesus. 


The chain, then, on which the three parables 
are strung is the theory of the parables, vy.10-12 ; 
the introductory setting, vv.!-2; and the concluding 
verses, vv.%3- 34, Mark himself contributed the in- 
troduction and the conclusion. Vv.!-2 consist of 
typical motifs, which appear frequently in the 
settings of scenes in the life of Jesus, and we need 
not look farther than Mark for their source. Vv.33- 34 
represent a conclusion based on the point of 
view expressed in vv.l0-2, The tradition (vv.t1- 4) 
which. presents the parabolic theory, however, 
cannot be attributed to Mark. In the first place, 
the introductory formula, ‘ And he said unto them ’ 
(v.14), is almost certain evidence that these verses 
came to Mark in the traditional stereotyped form 
of a saying of Jesus. Secondly, the singular in- 
eptitude of v.1° as a transition from the Parable of 
the Sower to the parabolic theory is best accounted 
for if we suppose that there lay before Mark these 
two traditions (viz. vv.*-® and vv.11- 12) which really 
were quite unrelated to each other, but which yet 
had to be connected in some way, if only by a tour 
de force. 

(3) In the third place, together with the above 
material, Mark has incorporated two blocks of 
tradition—one an interpretation of the Sower-par- 
able (vv.14°°), which passed (whether rightly or not) 
as an explanation by Jesus, and which may have 
been intended to be a model to be used in inter- 
preting other parables ; the other, the sayings of 
vv.?1-25 which seemed apropos to any consideration 
of hidden things. That vv.*!-®> were originally quite 
unrelated to the parables is clear enough. It was 
just the fact that the original contexts in which 
the sayings belonged had not been able to maintain 
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themselves in the tradition which made it possible 
for writers to apply floating sayings to any situation 
to which they seemed applicable, and thus create 
new contexts. That we have here a new context 
for these sayings, which in themselves were origin- 
ally independent of one another, is so evident as 
not to need argument. More difficult, however, is 
the question as to the origin of the interpreta- 
tion of the Sower-parable and its place in the 
chapter. 

Whether or not this interpretation is to be re- 
garded as having come in whole or in part from 
Jesus Himself, it is clear that it would very early 
be associated with the parable itself. The question 
of importance as far as the purpose of the parabolic 
method is concerned is whether vv.13-2° were con- 
nected with vy.?1° when they came to Mark, and 
whether he altered v.!° in order to insert vv.2!: 12, or 
whether it was Mark who first related the inter- 
pretation of the parable with the parable itself, 
and contributed v.18 as a connecting link between 
them. The question here proposed will need to be 
considered later, but we may anticipate our con- 
clusion that the probability is that the latter alter- 
native corresponds with the situation. In any 
case, this survey of the component blocks of tradi- 
tion in the chapter makes it clear that it is the 
saying of Jesus (vv. 2) which is the central point 
of emphasis and which was determinative in the 
formation of Mark’s section which treats of the 
parables. It is necessary, therefore, to consider the 
passage in detail. 


to. And when he was alone, they that were 
about him with the twelve asked of him the 
parables. 11. And he said unto them, Unto 
you is given the mystery of the kingdom of 
God: but unto them that are without, all 
things are done in parables: 12. that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand; lest 
haply they should turn again, and it should be 
forgiven them. 


V.10 is hardly worthy of being called a transi- 
tion fromthe parable to vv.-12. A change of 
setting is indicated, but not explained. The ‘ very 
great multitude’ (v.1) has unobtrusively vanished ; 
Jesus is ‘ alone,’ which is not interpreted to exclude 
the presence of those ‘that were about him with 
the twelve.’ One is not to ask why the carefully 
prepared setting of vv.!- 2 is so suddenly abandoned, 
or whether Jesus left the multitude, or whether it 
left Him, or whether He is in the boat or elsewhere. 
Mark has now left the world of space-time for the 


world of ideas. After having mentioned the change 
of scene, he is quite indifferent to any embarrass- 
ment which may arise from the fact that only one 
parable has been narrated. When he makes those 
“that were about him with the twelve’ ask of 
Jesus the parables, he does not have in mind the 
interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. Luke 
(8°) has attempted to improve Mark at this 
point by having the disciples ask ‘ what this parable 
might be.’ He succeeds, however, in relating 
Mark’s y.!° to the Parable of the Sower only to 
destroy its connexion with vv.l!- ? (Lk 8°). The 
answer of Jesus then becomes a mon sequitur. 
Matthew’s interpretation (13!°), ‘Why do you 
speak to them in parables ?’ accurately reproduces 
Mark’s meaning. Mk 41°? taken by itself is con- 
sistent. The disciples ask Jesus about the parables 
in order to give Him an opportunity to answer why 
He uses this method of teaching. 

It is important to notice, in the first place, that 
in vv.1-12 there are two sets of contrasts: ‘ they 
that were about him with the twelve’ are put over 
against ‘them that are without,’ and the ‘ mystery 
of the kingdom of God’ is set over against the 
‘parables.’ The significant fact, which seems to 
remain unnoticed, is that the ‘mystery’ is con- 
trasted with the parables, that is, the parables are 
not mysteries, nor 1s the mystery to be found in them. 
It is clearly the sense of the chapter as a whole 
that there are two kinds of teaching : the ‘ mystery,’ 
which is given to the disciples directly, not in 
parabolic form; and the parables, which are in- 
tended for ‘those without.’ It is a basic error in 
the interpretation of the logion to assume that the 
parables themselves are mysteries or contain ‘ the 
mystery.’ This is not the point of view either of 
the logion itself or of the chapter as a whole : 

(1) In the first place, Mark gives us his own 
interpretation of the logion in vv.**-*4, He does 
not say that Jesus expounds all the parables to 
His disciples, but ‘all things’ ; it is not racas but 
awayvta. Also v.11 does not say, ‘To you is given 
understanding of the parables, while their meaning 
is hidden from those without.’ The assumption 
here clearly is that the mystery is not in the parables; 
it is given in other form. (2) If the mystery was 
in the parables, and if the mystery was given to 
the disciples, then the parables would be directed 
to the inner as well as to the outer group. But it 
is again the point of view of the chapter that the 
parables are not directed to the disciples. In the 
setting which Mark prepares for the parabolic 
teaching (vv.!: 2) no mention is made of the disciples. 
V.18 assumes that they heard the Parable of 
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the Sower, but the fact that their presence is not 
explicitly mentioned derives from the point of view 
of the chapter that the parables are for the multi- 
tudes. That these are in the author’s mind is clear 
from the statement in v.°3, ‘with many such par- 
ables spake he the word unto them.’ He assumes 
that the reader will interpret ‘them’ to mean the 
crowds. (3) The interpretation of the Sower (vv.!4-*°) 
reveals no mystery of the Kingdom of God. (4) The 
fact is that neither Mark nor Jesus supposed 
the parables to be generally unintelligible. Again, 
the sense of the chapter asa whole is that both the 
disciples and the crowds understand the parables. 
In v.}8, the disciples are rebuked because they do 
not understand. This verse is, indeed, problematic, 
but it may be taken to signify at least that to Mark 
the parables are intelligible and ought to be under- 
stood by the disciples, and any failure to compre- 
hend them is incredible stupidity. Also v.8* makes 
it clear that Mark supposes the crowds understood 
the parables. And if vy.%% 4a are interpreted 
together they mean that Jesus taught the crowds 
only by means of parables because only so could 
they ‘hear.’ (5) Finally, it is absurd to attribute 
to Mark the belief that Jesus had concealed a 
mystery in the parables, the key to which He gave 
His disciples but which He refused to divulge to 
the multitudes. Mark elsewhere assumes that those 
who heard the parables understood them. And his 
own neglect of the parabolic teaching is sufficient 
evidence that he did not regard it as containing 
‘the mystery of the kingdom of God.’ The parables 
can be said to conceal the mystery only in the sense 
that they do not contain it. It must be learned 
otherwise. 

There is but one difficulty arising from the text 
which does not easily fit in with the above explana- 
tion, and that is that v.!° seems to presuppose not 
only that the disciples did not understand the 
Parable of the Sower, but that they asked Jesus for 
an explanation of it. In Matthew’s text the disciples 
ask no such question. Matthew may have seen its 
incongruity, and hence omitted it, although its 
omission really leaves the explanation of the Sower 
isolated in the Matthean context. After the eyes 
and ears of the disciples have been pronounced 
blessed because they see and hear what many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
and hear (131° 17), it is absurd to introduce an 
interpretation of the parable as if they had seen 
and heard nothing! The interpretation is indeed 
an anti-climax after Matthew’s expanded and 
elevated account of the ‘ mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ As already noted, Luke also attempted 


to improve on Mark by changing v.!° so that it 
becomes more directly related to the Parable of 
the Sower. Further, by omitting Jesus’ criticism 


of the inability of the disciples to understand the | 


Parable of the Sower, and by giving no equivalent 
of v.*8 in Mark, Luke gives the impression that the 


' parables themselves contain the ‘ mysteries.’ This 


misinterpretation, however, both then and now is 
due to the existence of an interpretation of the 
Sower which was reputed to have been given by 
Jesus. It is this block of tradition which has given 
rise to all subsequent confusion. It seemed neces- 
sary to Mark to incorporate it into his parabolic 
chapter, and he does this by having the disciples 
again appear in the role of dunces, but revealing 
thereby his own belief that the parables ought to 
be intelligible without interpretation. Mark does 
not see that by this means of introducing the inter- 
pretation into the chapter he has introduced a 
confusion into his narrative which has led most 
subsequent interpreters to suppose that the mystery 
of the Kingdom of God was hidden in the parables 
themselves. 

We can then disentangle the mysteries of Mk 
4:4 if we bear in mind (1) that the originally 
independent logion (vv.14-2) meant that the parables 
were for the crowds, the mystery for the disciples, 
but that the mystery was not concealed or revealed 
in the parables. The parables themselves were 
story-teaching, intelligible to all. (2) The inter- 
pretation of the Sower originally had nothing to 
do with the ‘mystery ’-logion. They were first 
brought together by Mark. It is impossible to 
understand correctly vv.4-” so long as they are 
interpreted in connexion with the Sower-parable 
as such, or with its interpretation. (3) In order to 
justify the interpretation of the Sower, it was 
necessary to assume that the parable had not been 
understood. It was this assumption which has 
given rise to the misunderstanding that the parables 
themselves are mysteries. The important point here 
is that the idea that the disciples did not under- 
stand the Sower-parable is not an inference from 
vy.10-22, but from the fact that an interpretation 
of the parable existed as a Jesus’-tradition. Mark 
contributed v.18 as a means of introducing the 
interpretation into his text, without intending to 
suggest that vv.4-° contained any ‘mystery of 
the kingdom of God,’ or that the parable itself was 
a ‘mystery.’ Further evidence that v.13 grew out 
of 14-20 is to be found in the fact that the rebukes 
which Jesus is said to administer to the disciples 


in Mark are (in the form in which we have them) - 


always artificial literary products intended to give 
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an occasion to fuller explanation. A precisely 
similar procedure is followed in 714-3, To call 
attention to the importance of a logion, Mark has 
Jesus summon the multitude, whom He commands, 
“Hear me all of you, and understand’ (v.14). Then 
follows an important statement concerning true 
defilement (v.1°), the high point of 7!3. But the 
logion needs repetition, elucidation. Hence the 
scene changes. Jesus leaves the multitude, and His 
disciples ask of Him the parable (v.17). Then Jesus 
administers the stern rebuke, ‘ Are ye so without 
understanding also? Perceive ye not,’ etc. (v.18). 


This gives literary justification for repetition and 
elaboration of a previous gnomic saying. Likewise 
4'3 makes way for vv.1+-?°. 

If, then, this account of the composition of Mk 4 
is correct, it renders impossible the common inter- 
pretation that Mark believed the parables to be 
riddles, or to contain a mystery. His purpose was 
rather to contrast the public with the private 
teaching of Jesus, and to indicate that in His 
private teaching Jesus revealed mysteries to the 
disciples which were not conveyed in those forms 
of instruction adapted to the general public. 


Contributions and Comments. 


SBe ‘Puzzfing Passage’ in the 
Gospel Fragments. 


Wuitst reading the various suggestions in the 
interesting article on ‘ The “ Puzzling’ Passage in 
the Gospel Fragments’ in the February number, 
another interpretation occurs to me. In line 3 
(ee eee ae its weight un- 
weighed (?)’, I see you have interpreted this as 
“being too great to measure,’ for which you will 
agree there is little justification. Might it not be 
taken almost literally . . . its weight became ‘ no- 
weight’ or unweighable?—in short, it is the 
familiar theme of a seed in the ground dying before 
it can live. In this case the passage is not as you 
state ‘ without parallel,’ as there is the parallel 
in Jn 12", which is a parallel in ideas, if not actually 
in words. There is further to be added that Jn 12% 
actually ends with ‘bringeth forth much fruit, 
with which your ‘ puzzling passage’ also ends. I 
pass this suggestion on, believing that it may be 
of use to you. W. WESTERN. 
Brockweiry, Chepstow. 


_ rs 


Saint Meter’s Meniafs. 


I HAVE read with interest the contribution by the 
Rev. J. Ramsay Thomson, B.D., on the above 
subject, in the May issue of THe ExposiTory 
Times. May I suggest that one or two points need 
some qualification ? 


In his references to the maids, Mr. Thomson says, 
‘The Synoptics are not even consistent with them- 
selves. St. Matthew mentions two maids, St. 
Mark one.’ Surely this is taking things too literally. 
Beginning from the suggestion that the narrative 
is told from the standpoint of the servants’ hall, is 
not the impression we receive that there was not 
just one maid, but anumber? What more natural 
than that several maids of the households inter- 
mingled with the other servants in order to hear 
the story of what had happened and also to share 
in the general excitement ? It will be noticed that 
St. Mark has ‘ one of the maids of the High Priest,’ 
as if to indicate the existence and presence of 
others. In any case it is not certain that St. Mark’s 
second reference is to the same maid. The one 
that the Fourth Gospel refers to is acting as door- 
keeper, which favours the suggestion that she was 
either the daughter, or the handmaid, of the porter. 
Incidentally it may be questioned whether a maid 
would be allowed to hold the responsible position 
of portress, and it is scarcely likely that she would 
do so at midnight. It is more probable that the 
text in St. John’s Gospel is intended to refer to the 
handmaid of the porter (and I believe there is good 
authority for this), who naturally would be one of 
a number on the scene, which also included maids 
of the High Priest and other officials. Now, the 
handmaid of the porter would have access to the 
porter’s lodge, and might on occasions open the 
wicket in the outer gate, to admit individuals by 
direction of the porter. This appears to have been 
the case on this occasion, following the request of 
“the other disciple’ who appears to have been well 
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known. It is a likely supposition that this maid, 
being free from full responsibility for the door and 
having, as Mr. Thomson suggests, by a subtle 
question, ascertained to her satisfaction that Peter 
was a disciple of Jesus, acted on a common human 
instinct to be a conveyor of more news on such an 
occasion, and to give the intriguing information to 
her female associates and fellow-servants, or at 
least to give voice to her suspicions. This seems 
to be implied even in St. John’s account, who 
relates the incident partly to show that the informa- 
tion got about through the inquisitiveness and the 
shrewd questioning of the maid at the door. It 
also lends colour and even gives support to the 
Synoptic view that Peter’s presence was brought to 
the general notice by his being, first of all, subjected 
to typical female curiosity and questioning. 

This, I submit, is not fanciful construction, and 
it does clear the Synoptical writers of the suspicion 
of not agreeing with themselves. As I shall point 
out, before concluding, the accounts are consistent 
in making allowance for the questions of a number 
of persons, and are not confined merely to three 
questions asked by just three persons. 

Another statement Mr. Thomson makes calls for 
comment. He says, ‘ All alike (i.e. the Synoptics) 
emphasize the vehemence of the denials of Jesus.’ 
That is true, of course, of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but not of St. Luke. It has been pointed 
out (see A. B. Bruce, With Open Face, 58) that St. 
Luke always spares the Twelve. This is noticeable 
in St. Luke’s treatment of Peter. His account of 
the denial is, no doubt, purposely understated and, 
consequently, no mention is made of Peter’s 
vehemence, though his repentance and tears are 
specially noticed. ; 

While it is true that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel had memories peculiarly his own upon 
which reliance can be placed, yet, on the other 
hand, it is a mistake to assume that the Synoptic 
narratives, at this and similar points, depend 
ultimately and entirely upon Peter, or that they 
supply only Peter’s recollections. That evidence, 
from sources hostile to Jesus at the time, found its 
way into the narratives of all the Gospels, is 
sufficiently attested from the accounts of other 
events. 

Finally, we are apt to be misled into thinking 
that Peter was challenged only by three single 
questions or accusations, in reply to which he denied 
Jesus three times. A careful comparison of. the 
accounts of the denials rather inclines one to the 
view that Peter was subjected to questioning and 
challenge at three different times, between which 


there were longer or shorter intervals. On each of 
those three occasions he was subjected to attack, 
not by a single person with a single question, but 
rather by several inquisitive spectators. This 
would account for the variations in the questions ° 
and the answers. All the Gospels indicate the 
three periods and give a question or accusation and 
a denial relative to each occasion, but the questions 
are not necessarily identical, nor asked by the same 
person, nor limited to one person on any one of 
the three occasions. Each Gospel for brevity’s 
sake is content to represent one person and one 
question out of several, though not necessarily the 
same, for each occasion. 

The Gospels not only allow, but seem to demand, 
this interpretation. Unnecessary doubt is not 
placed upon the historical accuracy of any of the 
narratives, and it incidentally clears up the point, 
which Mr. Thomson makes, that Luke places the 
lapse of time between the second and third denials, 
in apparent contradiction to the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, who places it between the first and 
the second. CHARLES E. GARRITT. 

Moston, Manchester. 


ae 


“Until the day Break and the 
‘shadows ffee amay.’ 


Every one will be grateful to Dr. Blake and 
Professor Thomas for their valuable contributions 
to the proper rendering of this Word of God. But, 
as Professor Thomas makes clear, they are only 
reaffirming what has been known for generations 
now. Why, even the Oxford Edition of the 
Authorized Version, in its marginal notes on the 
Song of Songs 4°, translates M3 to mean ‘ breathe.’ 
And even though one may be ignorant of the 
Hebrew—ay, and without a Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance ! surely he cannot be excused for such 
muddled thinking as to suppose that the shadows 
flee at the dawn of the day : 


At the rise of the sun 
The shadows come. 


The Word is its own interpreter here. May I 
suggest a free translation? Until the cool of the 
evening comes, when the shadows disappear, let 
us away from this stifling heat to the clear pure 
air of the hills. Any one in India would know 
what that meant. Ay! and in London on a hot 
summer’s day. FREDERICK H. PICKERING. 
Vicar of St. Nicholas, Durham, 
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She Temptation. 


In her article on ‘ The Imagery of the Temptation ’ 
in THE Exposirory Times for June 1936, Miss A. 
Georgette Bowden-Smith suggests that the Lucan 
order of the Temptations is the correct one. A 
consideration of the way in which Jesus introduces 
His Old Testament quotations in the narrative 
also suggests that Luke’s order is right. In Luke’s 
order the suggestions of the first two Temptations 
are rebutted by an appeal to Scripture introduced 
by yéyparra, The Tempter, whose suggestions 
have been twice refuted by the use of Scripture, 
appeals to Scripture himself (also using yéypamta) 
to justify the third Temptation. In Christ’s 
answer quoting Dt 616 Luke has Evpyra: (instead of 
yéypamrat as in Matthew). What is the significance 
of this change in the introduction of the quotation ? 
Kipyrat here cannot be less forceful than yéypamrac, 
As the perfect passive of Aeyw it would suggest the 
prophetic DN) (translated Aeyee in LXX) and 
convey the idea of a direct word of God. Thus 
Luke’s narrative leads up to a natural and forceful 
climax. Finding that the appeal to the authority 
of Scripture is not sufficient, the devil also quoting 
Scripture for his own purpose, Jesus appeals for 
the final refutation of the Tempter to the authorita- 
tive voice of God behind the Scriptures which the 
devil cannot use for his own purpose. 


G. S. FREEMAN. 
Llantrisant, Glam. 


a 


Gt the Geast of Booths. 


I wish to propose an alternative to the rearrange- 
ment of Jn 71-107! suggested by the Rev. C. Clare 
Oke in THE Exposirory Times, June 1936, pp. 
425-7. Leaving aside 7°°-8", and beginning with 
7, we may go on in the traditional order to 9* 


without break, except for 8!-2°, which I would 


place after 941 and before ro1® (leaving 101-18 to 
follow 107®, as in most rearrangements). The 
remarks of Mr. Oke on 8!~?° fit this scheme just as 
well as his own. On the other hand, there does 
not appear to be anything in 9*°-*! to account for 
10191, while 812-19 furnishes just what is wanted. 
Again, ‘ They say nothing to him’ (72°) cannot well 
follow ‘ The Pharisees said,’ etc. (8!°"-), as Mr. Oke 
suggests. 

My alternative does not exclude the possibility of 
rearrangement within 77-941; although, as Dr. 
Macgregor points out, Mr. Oke’s new sections are 


of unequal length. But so many natural sections 
of the text of this Gospel do fit the theory of 
‘accidental displacement’ that it seems as though 
this theory should be tried out to a conclusion. 


Tuos. CoTTam. 
Newmarket, Suffolk. 


Motes on ‘She Song of the Sea’ 
(Grodus rv.), 

m™ men Ww 

myer ado 


(a) V.?: 


The word Mp? is usually rendered ‘song.’ 
The context, however, requires a word meaning 
something like ‘ protection.’ I therefore suggest 
that Mt be connected in this place with the 
Arabaic dhamara ‘protect.’ The word recurs in 
South-Arabian, in the Semitic language of the 
Ras Shamra texts, and in the element Zimri of 
several West Semitic proper names (e.g. Zimri-da 
=Zimri-Addu of the Amarna Tablets). Hence 
translate :— 


‘My stronghold and protection is YAH, 
And He is become my salvation !’ 


@) V8; Roxy arey an} OM 
PWD MIN TW APN 


The verb 5ny is usually employed of leading 
sheep to pasture or to drink. Cf. Arabaic nahala 
‘to lead to a drinking-place’’ and Egyptian neharuo 
‘a sheep dog.’ The recognition of this enables us 
to see that in the words 7v/1D TION qW2 FOn3 
the poet intends a neat pun on the two senses of 
112, viz. (a) pasture ; (b) dwelling. We may render : 
‘In Thy prowess didst thou lead them to their 
pasture, which is Thy sanctuary.’ 

This is supported by the parallel JADN2 n°N3, for 
in Ps 7771 this is paraphrased : 

PPI) AYO TNA WY INI nn 
(2): VioF: 


The specific mention of such definite names as 
Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Canaan leads me to 
venture the suggestion that Dy in this place does 
not mean simply ‘ peoples,’ but is likewise a proper 
name identical with the Egyptian ‘Amu, the well- 
known designation of the Asiatic bedouin. 

T. H. Gaster. 


RT Dey awry 


London. 
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NEW POETRY. 


Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 

Messrs. Methuen are to be congratulated on the 
fine edition they have published of Mr. Young’s 
poems (Collected Poems of Geoffrey Winthrop Young ; 
12s. 6d. net). The beauty of Nature, the joy and 
goodness of life—‘ Live life at the full ’—are the 
notes Mr. Young strikes again and again. In the 
long poem, ‘ Monks of Mount Athos,’ his mountain 
love is offended by monkish neglect and austerity. 


And so, poor fools, 
for all their centuries of rules, 
of heart denied and sense debarred, 
Love with a radiant disregard 
is lodging by their very gate, 
where, to rejoice its homely mate, 
one little busy nightingale 
wakes life and laughter through the vale. 


There is something dauntless about Mr. Young’s 
poetry as there is about the man himself—he was 
a noted mountaineer until he lost a leg, and he 
still climbs, though with what difficulty and labori- 
ousness. He rarely writes in pessimistic mood, 
but in ‘ Waste’ we have an example of the feeling 
of the tragedy of life : 


WASTE. 


Grub for gold with prisoned life ; 
mint it at the price of breath ; 
let it bear the stamp of strife ; 
let it purchase power of death :— 
Life and gold, one sweated bar, 
lavish it on waste of war. 


Dig the gold with good men’s toil ; 
leave the holes for dead men’s graves ; 
starve the growth, and hoard the spoil 
stored in trenches, heaped on waves :— 
Murder, lurking underground, 

till the trump of Azrael sound. 


Drain the gold, and forge the chain: 
drain the strength, and bind the race ; 
rouse the brute in man to reign ; 
train him for his princely -place :— 
Flunkey to a nation’s pride 

in the lust of fratricide. 


ous. 


There is much comfort in high hills, 

and a great easing of the heart. 

We look upon them, and our nature fills 
with loftier images from their life apart. 
They set our feet on curves of freedom, bent 
to snap the circles of our discontent. 


Hicu Hits. 


Mountains are moods ; of larger rhythm and line, 
moving between the eternal mode and mine. 
Moments in thought, of which I too am part, 
I lose in them my instant of brief ills.— 
There is great easing of the heart, 

and cumulance of comfort on high hills. 


Dorothy Wellesley. , 

In an Introduction to Selections from the Poems 
of Dorothy Wellesley (Macmillan ; 5s. net), W. B. 
Yeats writes: ‘Some months ago, when recovering 
from a long illness, I read many anthologies. . . . 
It was perhaps my illness that made me hard to 
please, for almost all seemed clay-cold, clay-heavy. 
... Then in an anthology edited by Sir John Squire 
I found poems signed Dorothy Wellesley. . . . I 
read in excitement that was the more delightful 
because it showed that I had not lost my under- 
standing of poetry.’ So Yeats determined that 
Lady Gerald Wellesley’s poems should be widely 
read, and persuaded her to make them more access- 
ible in this collection. The poems show her in 
many moods, from the long philosophical poem 
‘ Matrix’ to such amusing efforts as: 


SHEEP. 


How unconcerned the grazing sheep 
Behaving in such manner ; 

They stand upon their breakfast, they 
Lie down upon their dinner. 


This would not seem so strange to us, 
If fish grew round our legs, 

If we had floors of marmalade 

And beds of buttered eggs. 


Humbert Wolfe. 

Mr. Wolfe had an excellent idea when he arranged 
with the B.B.C. to give a series of broadcasts of 
poetry, showing the various moods of man in his 
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pilgrimage through life. The poems which were 
read have now been published (The Pilgrim’s Way ; 
Nicholson & Watson; 6s. net). Not only is the 
scheme of this anthology attractive and unusual, 
but the choice of poems, though of necessity a 
good deal that is well known is included, is wide. 
The last section is ‘ Peace,’ and we cannot do better 
than quote from it Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s own: 


Journey’s ENp. 


What will they give me, when journey’s done ? 
Your own room to be quiet in, Son! 


Who shares it with me? There is none 
shares that cool dormitory, Son ! 


Who turns the sheets? There is but one 
and no one needs to turn it, Son. 


Who lights the candle? Every one 
sleeps without candle all night, Son. 


Who calls me after sleeping? Son, 
you are not called when journey’s done. 


Edwardian Poetry. 


As a sequel to the volumes of Georgian poetry, 
collected by E. M., there appears, in such good 
time that along with our welcome there is a feeling 
of surprise, Volume I. of Edwardian Poetry (Richards; 
3s. 6d. net). The editor, who has done his work 
well, prefers to remain anonymous ; his anthology 
consists of forty-seven poems, representing the 
work of seventeen poets. The two outstanding 
characteristics in the collection seem to be a certain 
lyrical quality along with a scrupulous care for 
form. Are they to be the distinguishing marks of 
poetry in the Edwardian era ? 

We quote a poem by Mr. Wilfred Rowland Childe: 


THE MINSTREL IN BELEM. 


I made a golden mantle 
For a Nativity Play ; 
The most terrible of the Magi 
Wore it on Christmas Day ; 
I gave words to say. 


I made three golden finches 
For the shepherd Hobbinol, 
To give to his Dear Darling, 
_ Who is the Lord of us all, 
To play withal. 


AT 


I made of my sorrowful heart 
A gorgeous crystal cup, 
And I pressed the grapes of the world 
For a wine to fill it up— 
Mary, give Him to sup! 


Freedom. 


Dr. Donald Soper has just published Answer 
Time on Tower Hill (Hodder & Stoughton ; 1s. net). 
This, with the two earlier volumes, ‘ Christ and 
Tower Hill’ and ‘ Question Time on Tower Hill,’ 
will be of help to all whose public service includes 
open-air speaking and answering hecklers, or, 
indeed, who are trying under any circumstances to 
discuss their religious difficulties with the average 
citizen. Dr. Soper appreciates the general back- 
ground of mistrust and misgiving out of which his 
hecklers speak; he doesn’t want to notch up a 
score against them, and he knows that their diffi- 
culties are practical. When he speaks on freedom, 
it is as a practical reality, even though logically it 
baffles. To the objection that through economic 
difficulties men are morally not free, Dr. Soper 
answers: ‘No, that’s just it. Yow’re out of work, 
but you’re not in prison, and you’re not the only 
exception by any means. Isn’t it a fact that this 
generalization about our inability to resist the 
pressure of economic stringency upon our moral 
consciousness nearly always breaks down when you 
reduce it to individual cases. I’m thinking at the 
moment of numbers of questioners I have met 
who have made the very point that you are now 
making. Their confidence that unemployed men 
are literally forced into crime because they can’t 
get a job is in direct proportion to the indignation 
they feel when you suggest that, being unemployed 
themselves, they can’t go straight. They all turn 
out upon examination to be the exceptions which 
prove the rule, in the sense that they test it and 
prove it false. The honesty of many down-and- 
outs is magnificent. There is something at once 
splendid and pathetic in the make-up of the young 
Communist who, loyal to his determinism, insists 
at the street corner that there is an inevitable causal 
connexion between poverty and crime, and yet, 
though suffering acute economic privation himself, 
is a fine example of individual rectitude, and would 
scorn the life of theft which he declares by inference 
to be the only course open to him.’ 


God reveals Himself. 

Speaking of the Bible not only as the story of 
man’s search for God, but of God’s search for man, 
Dr. Soper was interrupted with: ‘ That sounds all 
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right, Mr. Speaker, but many of us feel that in the 
Bible, if there is a God at all, He is playing a game 
of “ hide-and-seek’ with us, and in the end He 
wins, not we.’ 

‘ Yes, in one way I think you are right. Certainly 
God does not confront us in all His majesty and 
power, and force us to acknowledge Him: in a 
sense, God has hidden Himself. But there are 
more ways than one of playing “ hide-and-seek.” 
When we played it as boys and it was my turn to 
hide, I tried to find the most unlikely and inaccess- 
ible spot in which to conceal myself, and J won if 
at the end of the search I was still undiscovered... . 
Now we play “ hide-and-seek” at home with our 
two little daughters, but the game is played quite 
differently. While we close our eyes one of them 
secretes herself noisily behind the arm-chair, leaving 
at least one leg sticking out. Then she sings out 
“‘ Ready ” in a loud voice, and we begin the search, 
to the accompaniment of hoarse whispers of advice : 
“Not over there, Daddy, you’re looking in the 
wrong place.” Finally, as we approach the spot, 
out she jumps, with complete satisfaction, saying : 
“‘ Good, you’ve won—you found me, didn’t you ? 
Now it’s my turn to hide again.” Please don’t 
press this analogy too far: but I am trying to say 
that if the Bible is the story of a game of “ hide- 
and-seek,” that game is played as we play it in the 
drawing-room. God wants us to find Him; He 
inspires our efforts, and rejoices if we succeed, 
because our victory is His as well. As we are 
looking for Him, God reveals Himself to us.’ 


A Disciple’s Prayers. 


In A Disciple’s Prayers Mr. Maillard, of the 
Prayer Healing Fellowship, has given a prayer for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year—quoted below 
is the fine one for the Twenty-first Sunday after 
Trinity. What does prayer mean to Mr. Maillard ? 
In the preface he tells us. ‘God is the only One 
who ever prays. Our prayers are but the echo of 
what God says. All true prayer begins with God. 

‘It follows, therefore, that prayer is the language 
of God’s love. The more His love fills our hearts the 
greater will be the ease with which we pray. Love is 
not afflicted with dumbness. Love is never an arid 
waste that we should have seasons of dryness, de- 
pression, or darkness. Rather these things are human 
moods for which redemptive love is the remedy. 

‘ Prayer begins with God, and God is the end of 
prayer. This is its journey. ... God’s love is positive 
and creative, and therefore prayer must have these 
characteristics also. It must be dynamic and heal- 
ing, a veritable instrument of the Spirit of God, 


like a flaming sword, to destroy the powers of 
darkness, of sin, of selfishness, of fear, and of 
disease. Such prayer is not begging and beseeching 
One Whose will is doubtful. On the contrary, true 
prayer is storming and besieging the strongholds 
of unrighteousness.’ 

The volume is published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, who have taken great care over binding 
and printing. The price is only 3s. 6d. net. 


A Prayer for the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

I. Lord, we are not victims of our environment, 
with its discords and difficulties. We are God’s 
children, children of the Light, and trust in God 
is our protection. 

II. We realize, dear Lord, what is the nature of 
Thy Healing when Thou givest us to see this aspect 
of it—-that it is to teach us more about the glorious 
and wonderful Kingdom of God. 

With all our hearts we believe that there is 
enough Power in the Kingdom of God to save the 
whole world, to heal the whole world. Therefore it 
is not difficult for us to believe that there is enough 
Power in it to heal us ! 

III. O Lord Jesus, wherever we turn to-day there 
is unrest in the world, a fever of unrest. The world 
wants peace, we want peace. We want Light, the 
anointing of the Spirit ; we want the crucifixion of 
material desires. 

Lord; the world is given over to the worship and 
the authority of mammon, it is under the heel of a 
false god. 

Many are asking, ‘ Where is deliverance ?’ It is 
written of the deliverance promised to Israel, ‘I 
will yet be inquired of to do it for them.’ Lord, 
we know wherein lies the world’s deliverance. It 
lies in the Power of God released through the prayers 
of His children. Help more and more of Thy 
disciples to realize that Thy teaching and Thy 
promises are true, to act upon them, and to share 
Thy Victory. 

IV. Lord, Thou hast given us such wonderful 
promises of answers to prayer. We pray Thee to 
awaken the Spirit of Prayer in the hearts of all, 
that Thou mayest be able to do for the world all 
that Thou art longing to do. We offer ourselves 
as a living response to Thy cry to heal and bless. 

1 J. Maillard, A Disciple’s Prayers, 148. 
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